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Dissertations 


by 
XEROGRAPHY 


In addition to positive 
microfilm copies of the 
complete dissertations at 
T'ac per page it is now 
also possible to order 
complete dissertations 
enlarged by Xerography 
to a page size of 6" x 9” 
at a price of 4'2¢ per 
page including soft pa- 
per cover. 


ENDORSED 


1959 Dissertation Abstracts (12) 
INDEX (described below) soft cover 


Doctoral research on science, the 
social sciences, and the humanities in 
94 leading universities and colleges 
is published by University Micro- 
films, Inc. Each month, 600 word syn- 
opses of approximately 500 theses, 
are published in “Dissertation Ab- 
stracts.” Each complete dissertation 
can be obtained as microfilm or as 
Xerox copy. 

You can keep your reference serv- 
ice fully abreast of such research by 
subscribing to the publication. Write 
for a sample copy. See its wealth of 
information. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


$20.00 
5.50 


Combination Total 


INDEX to all Am. and Canadian dis- 
sertations for 1957-58, arranged by 
subject, hard cover binding. Single copy 


Your Dissertation Abstracts subscription 
can start the month you specify. 


$25.50 


$ 8.00 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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THAN YOU CAN 


Hamilton’s unique COMPO 
stacks actually double the book 
capacity in your present 

library space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. Exclusive 
drawer-type sliding shelves 

let you place books on 

three sides — solves your 
more-books-than-space 


problem. 


LIBRARY STACKS designed and crafted by 


CARRY 


in only 18 inches 
of shelf width with 
Hamilton COMPO stacks 


Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 


Hamilton offers a complete line of |i 
brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
and magazine racks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 
planning assistance in solving your li- 


brary storage problem 
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SEGREGATION — DESEGREGATION DOCUMENTARY 
Facts on Film 


.. » the record of an era, the entire library of 


Southern Education Reporting Service on 35MM microfilm... 


rhe initial installment alone consists of 150,000 items, including news stories, editorials, 


letters to the editor, and editorial cartoons from more than 300 daily newspapers and 


from more than 100 periodicals since May 1954; Supreme Court and lower court deci 


sions; legislative acts; surveys and re ports; pamphiets, leaflets, newsletters, and important 


public addresses. On forty-four 100-foot microfilm rolls, including four-roll card catalog. 


There is also a printed index. Annual supplements are guaranteed through 1961. 


Facts on Film is available on a cost basis: $1,750 payable $700 on receipt of initial 


installment, covering 1954-1958, now ready for deliverv; $350 on delivery of each annual 


installment 


Southern Education Reporting Service is a factual, objective reporting agency 


which publishes Southern School News once a month; is publishing a new 


book, Southern Schools: Progress and Problems, on September 15; and which 


provides an information service for educators and news media. Its main su p- 


port comes from the Ford Foundation. It is under the direction of a group 


of Southern editors and educators 


Arthur Schlesinger of Harvard Universitv and many other leading scholars have described 


Facts on Film as an invaluable source for present and future historians. Subscribers in 


clude: Radford College, Harvard University, U.S. Civil Rights Commission, University of 


South Carolina, New York Public Library, Dartmouth College, Memphis State University, 


Cornell University, Southern Regional Council, Tuskegee Institute, Northwestern College 


of Louisiana, Southern Ulinois Universitv, Virginia State College, Fisk University, 


John Hopkins University, Mississippi Southern College, University of Kentucky, 


Louisiana State University, University of Arkansas, North Carolina College—Durham, 


Ohio State University, North Texas State College, University of Pennsylvania, Winthrop 


College, and University of Georgia 


Address inquiries to: 


Southern Education Reporting Service 


Box 6156 Acklen Station, Nashville, Tennessee 
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How to keep a vast reference 
library in a small card file 


year, more and more technical 
literature in such fields as science, hu- 
manities, law, finance is being published 
on microprint cards. These cards allow 
even the smallest organization to keep 
full reference files in very little space 
and at verv low cost! 

For example, you can keep up to 60 
pages of data ona single 9X J Card you 
actually have vour library on the back 
of the index cards! 


\ free booklet “What's Available on 


SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiory of Eastman Kodak Compony) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd yeor 


Microprint Cards” lists titles available 
from leading publishers. You can get a 
copy from any Recordak office, or from 
vour local Recordak Microfilming 
Dealer. And while you're at it, ask to 
have the Recordak Microprint Reader 
demonstrated in your own ofhce—or 
mail coupon for descriptive folder. 
**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


print Cards’’ booklet, and folder on 
Recordak Microprint Reader. JJ-9 


Name 


*+++++ MAIL COUPON 


Please send me “What's Available on Micro- 


Organization 
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City 
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NEW—FOR THE CARD CATALOG 


ROMANCE OF THE THREE KINGDOMS: (SAN KUO 
CHIH YEN-I) by LO KUAN-CHUNG,; trenslated by 
C. H. Brewrrt-Taytor. Valuable insight into tradi- 
tional manners and customs as well as the dynamics 
of Chinese history 

5%” « 6Y,", 1280 pps., cloth binding, Boxed, $12.50 

JAPANESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
by Wustam P. Mat™. A study of the various forms 
a Japanese music and musical instruments and 
their place in the over-all history of Japan 

10%", 292 pps 
8? plates, 9 in color, Approx. 100 cuts 
cloth binding, laminated jacket, Boxed, $8.75 

THE JAPANESE FILM: ART AND INDUSTRY by 
Joseru L. Anperson and Donatp Ricuie. A thorough- 
ly documented and illustrated survey of the Japanese 
cinematic art from its early beginnings to its latest 
international prize-winning masterpieces 

« 452 pps., 150 plates, cloth binding, $7.50 

THE GREAT PULSE: JAPANESE MID-WIFERY AND 
OBSTETRICS THROUGH THE AGES by Mary W 
Stanoiee. An absorbing description of Japanese birth 
practices and customs from earliest times to the pres- 
ent day 6 192 pps., plates, cloth, $4.50 

JAPANESE PRINTS: FROM THE EARLY MASTERS 
TO THE MODERN by James A_ Micwener The au- 
thor of The Hokusai Sketchbooks, one of the most 
popular editions ever published on oriental art 
brings us another magnificent volume. Available 
September 15 124°, ower 200 black and white 

over 50 color prints, $15.00 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE CO. 


Publishers 
RUTLAND, VERMONT «© TOKYO, JAPAN 


Now you can refer to the Cumulative Book Index 
from a sitting position and with a minimum of effort 
CBI's are stored on easily-operated sliding shelves 
Just pull out the shelf holding a particular volume 
and flip to the page you want 

Bro-Dart's CBI Table is supplied in 9-volume and 
6-volume sizes. Available in all standard or custom 
finishes. Write for complete intormation and prices 


100 PAGES 


1959 GENERAL CATALOG 


evoilable 


jects inctuding . Write for 
subjects in which you ore interested. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. CR. 


3) MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 


MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 


61 ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 


LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


| FREE on REQUEST 
— 
| 
EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
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additions to the quality paperbound series of 


APEX BOOKS 


HERE | STAND 

By Roland H. Bainton. A great biography of 
the founder of Protestantism. An accurate 
account of the great Re- 
(D1) $1.75 


and authentic 
former's life and work. 


PAUL 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed. An outstanding 
biography of a great Christian written with 
inspiring interest and enthusiasm by one of 
the world’s great scholars. (D2) $1.25 
OUR ROVING BIBLE 

By Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of 
how the Scriptures have influenced our cus- 
toms, attitudes, and culture. Written with 


(D3) $1.50 


deference and candor. 


\n Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd, Tornto 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 
By Ralph W. Sockman. An examination of 
some apparent hard sayings of Jesus, es 
pecially the parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Written in clear, concise style. 

(D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 

By Thomas A. Stafford. An illustrated study 
of the history, the meaning, and the use of 
Christian symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 

AND HEALING 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead. An authoritative 
volume in the field of healing through psy 
chology and religion. (D6) $1.75 


New York-Nashville 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Gaylord Presents 
the NEW 
C.B.I. CABINET 


and 


Mobile Stand 


Now volumes of the Cumulative 
Book Index may be assembled in a 


single, easy-to-handle mobile unit. 


The new Gaylord C.B.I. Cabinet 


and Mobile Stand is custom-built to 1. Each volume is labeled 2. Volume clears cabinet 


‘on front. Grasp knob ot top on smooth, quiet hinges, 
the varying dimensions of individual and swing down opens easily 


volumes in the C.B.I. set. You use it 
in exactly the same manner as a 
hotel telephone-book cabinet is 
used. You may move it anywhere 


in the library, quickly and easily. 


Both cabinet and stand are made 
of heavy-gauge steel with beautiful, 3. During use, volume rests 4. Reference completed, 
on sloping angle for better volume is closed ond re- 
durable baked-on finish in warm, visibility. turned to vertical position 


neutral gray. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Write for complete information and prices. 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauber, Editor 
Peter Demery, ACRL 
Publications Officer 


Editorial Staff: Raten E. Etts- 
wortH, burldings; JENS NYHOLM 
methods; Joun C. RATHER, news; 
Lawrence S. THOMPSON person- 
nel; Rosert B. Downs, resources 
Evcene P. Suerny, assistant to 


the editor 


College and Research Libraries 
is the official journal of the 
Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, a division of 
the American Librarv Associa- 
tion. Inclusion of an article or 
advertisement does not consti 
tute official endorsement by 


ACRL or ALA 


Subscription to CRL is included 
in membership dues to ACRI 
of $6 or more. Other subscrip 
trons are S$> a vear: single cop- 
ies, $1.25 or $1 cach for five or 


more ypies 


Manuscripts of articles and cop- 
ies of books submitted for re- 
view should be addressed to the 
Othce of the Editor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 27. 


Production and Advertising and 
Circulation ofhce: 50 East Hur- 
on Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


Indexed in Library Literature. 


September 1959 
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SCARECROW BOOKS 


NEW TITLES 
URBAN RENEWAL 


By Reuel Hemdahl, 367 P $8.00 


Mr. Hemdahl, with charts, indexes and a work 
ing knowledge of community problems, analyzes 
these problems 

Comparisons are clearly charted to serve as a 
comprehensive guide to planners 

Problems which have resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of cities; redevelopment; State and Federal 
Aid in planning and overall financing, are dis 
cussed 


BUILDING LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


By Mary Duncan Carter and Wallace Bonk, 
with Foreword by Ralph A. Ulveling, 256 P 
$6.00 


The first book written on this subject in many 
years. It is a book dealing with problems in de 
veloping a Library 

The analysis reaches into every function a Li- 
brarian will encounter 

“Building Library Collections” will be of great 
assistance not only in aiding the formulating of 
new collections, but also in revising established 
collections. Both authors are members of the 
Faculty of the Michigan Library School 


THE RISE OF CURRENT COMPLETE NA- 
TIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


By LeRoy H. Linder, 300 P. $6.50 


The philosophy is traced in Chapter I. Chap 
ters I1-1X show the historical development. It 
will serve to train librarians and improve our 
use of current bibliographies 

A treatise on this subject has been needed. 
This book should prove helpful for the students 
of Library Science and also for the established 
Librarian 


OF TIME AND THOMAS WOLFE 


A Bibliography compiled and edited by El 
mer D. Johnson, 226 P $5.00 


Elmer D. Johnson presents herein, a series of 
lists including: Books by T. W., his periodical 
articles; books, pamphlets, dissertations, period- 
ical articles, etc. about Wolfe. and character in 
dex to his works. The front piece is an unpub 
lished photograph of T. W. This volume will be a 
valuable addition to any library. since the im 
portance of T. W. in American letters is still 
growing 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 


ART IN "LIFE" 
By Jane Clapp, 504 P $12.50 


An index to the pictures that have appeared in 
“Life Magazine” from its beginning through 1956 
As such it makes this collection readily acces- 
sible. This index covers subjects of the illustra 
tions, the artists, the categories of things, illus- 
trated, etc., and should prove an invaluable ref- 
erence tool. 

* * 


IMPORTANT REFERENCE WORKS 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY—A Preliminary 
Checklist 1801-1805 Inclusive 


Compiled by Ralph R. Shaw and Richard H 
Shoemaker, 1958, 5 Vols. 1080 P. $27.00 


This bibliography is the first long step towards 
filling the gap in our National Bibliography of 
what is available for the study of the American 
scene. 

This period is an important one and every li 
brarian and historian is aware that until the in 
ception of this present work, no listing existed 
for this period. Evans carried his checklist part 
way through 1799, and the Amer. Antiq. Soc 
completed the coverage for that year and com 
piled the list for 1800. 

The publishers are pleased to announce that 
checklists for the years 1806-1819 inclusive are in 
preparation 

Every librarian will welcome this major con- 
tribution! 


The THIRD and FINAL edition of 


A WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIES AND OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CATALOGUES, CALENDARS, AB- 
STRACTS, DIGESTS, INDEXES AND THE 
LIKE 

By Theodore Besterman, 1955-1956, 4 Vol 

umes $49.50 

This final edition records about 84,000 fully col 
lated volumes of bibliography. classified under 

12,000 headings and sub-headings including 

a detailed check of the collections of the Library 

of Congress. The entire field was surveyed anew 

The Third and Final edition is now offered for 
the first time at a low price 


An Indispensable Reference Work. 


257 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Publishers of Professional Books for the Librarian. 
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l IS WITH PROFOUND DISQUIETUDE, abun- 
] dant rue, and a shattering sense of 
shame that I approach my subject. 
These distressing symptoms are, more- 
over, only aggravated and further inten- 
sified by feelings of pity for your pretty 
patience and submissive endurance. 
There is no lack of material, to be sure, 
but the recital of entries in a_ bibliog- 
raphy, however exhaustive and detailed 
it may be, is per se inimical to faultless 
prose and, at least for me, impossible of 
dazzling oratorical effect. Worse, it is in 
itself neither diverting nor inflamma- 
tory: it cannot arouse but it can disturb 
repose. 

An alternative would be, of course, to 
select and present “elegant extracts” 
from the literature, but inevitably vou 
would have heard them all before or 
read them all before. It is a penalty of 
the profession of our choice that our 
lives are spent following one another 
from meeting to meeting and listening 
to one another with polite and colle 
tive indiflerence. In consequence, except 
where brazen flattery is intended, the 
anthologist’s indolent style should be, 
from humane considerations, daintily 
avoided, even in pronouncements on the 
state of the art. 


Mr. Mearns is Chief, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, and Assistant Librarian for the 
{merican Collections, Library of Con- 
gress. This paper was presented at the 
Rare Books Conterence sponsored by the 
{CRL Rare Books Section at the Unt- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, June 
18, 1959. 


By DAVID C. MEARNS 


To Be Enduring: The National Union Catalog 
Of Manuscript Collections 


But you have now perceived the 
alarming fact that my poor muse can- 
not compete in extolling the virtues and 
expounding the values of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collec- 
tions. It has had its persuasively elo 
quent advocates: Herbert Kellar in the 
Annual Reports of the American His 
torical Association; Francis Berkeley in 
the Proceedings of the American Philo 
sophical Society; Robert Land in The 
American Archiwist. It has had also its 
rhapsodists, its lyricists, its librettists, 
its frenzied partisans. It has had its archi- 
tects and planners; its extravaganzas and 
its grandiosities. It has had its skeptics 
and its cynics; its sages and its seers. It 
has had dedicated servants. It has had 
Jobs to breathe on the heart. It has had 
scores of grandfathers and foster fathers. 
It is the child of a ghost: the ghost of 
Henry Ford. 

It seems likely that a national union 
catalog of manuscript collections has al- 
ways been predictable, for it derives, at 
least in part, from the American genius 
for dispersal. More than a century ago 
de Tocqueville wrote his familiar criti 
cism: “The public administration is, so 
so speak, oral and traditionary. But lit- 
tle is committed to writing, and that 
little is wafted away forever, like the 
leaves of the Sibvl, by the smallest 
breeze.” As long ago as 1843, Archibald 
Alison, in his best-selling History of 
Europe, paraphrased this dictum, insist 
ing “that so wholly are they ,i.e. the 
Americans, regardless of historical rec- 
ords or monuments that half a century 
hence the national annals even of these 
times could only be written from the 
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archives of other states.” This drew a 
protest from the reviewer for London's 
Athenaeum, who declared: “Assuming 
that there had been indifference on the 
part of the government, the Historical 
Commemorations alone, a custom pe- 
culiar to America, must, from their na- 
ture, tend to collect and preserve such 
a mass of historical information, as no 
other country has ever possessed, or can 
ever hope to possess. Every town, indeed, 
has its history and its historical rec 
ords; and the labour of selection will 
be the great difhculty in the way of the 
future historian.” 

No, we are not now, and have never 
been, a one-basket people, and in recent 
vears this scattering tendency has been 
adopted, promoted, and even sanctified 
by the chief magistrates of the land. It 
is not to be wondered that the anguished 
victims of this heresy should pray loudly 
for the repentance of their tormentors 
and meanwhile seek a salve which would 
wretchedness. Ray Allen 
ailment in 


assuage thei 
diagnosed — the 

“The quantity of manu 
and the hold 


sillington 
these words 
script materials is so large, 
ings so widely dispersed in archival es 
tablishments, universities, research and 
public libraries, historical societies, and 
private collections, that the complete 
examination of all sources for anv sin 
gle problem, no matter how minute, 
would exhaust the energy and financial 
resources of the most diligent scholar.” 
Dr. Billington’s prescription: a union 
catalog 

It is usual to date the origin of the 
union catalog of manuscripts movement 
in 1959, when the American Historical 
Association established a special com 
mittee on manuscripts. The committec 
reported im 1916, and revised its report 
in 1947, 


ment of such an apparatus in the Li 


recommending the establish 
brary of Congress or othe appropriate 
repository and calling tor a budget of 
a quarter of a million dollars to be ex 


pe nded over a three-veat period. In 1948 


S42 COLLEGE 


the special committee was dissolved; its 
functions, including the function of 
fund raising, passing to a joint commit 
tee of the Society of American Archivists 
and the Association for State and Local 
History. The joint committee was in 
structed to 
to accomplish ultimately three things: 
(1) prepare a union inventory in this 
country; (2) make known in same way 
the vearly current accessions of public 
repositories; (3) establish ways and 
means whereby repositories can cooper- 
ate rather than compete for American 
historical material.” With respect to the 
realization of its first and second objec 
tives the joint committee can look back 


“plan a program designed 


to the accomplishments of a decade with 
complete and purring satisfaction. The 
third presumably lingers stubbornly on 
the agenda 

Actually the idea of a union catalog 
of manuscripts was no startling novelty 
\s long ago as 1894, the prophetic Mr. 
\. Howard Clark of the Smithsonian 
Institution had told a gathering of schol 
ars: “The time may be at hand for this 
association to prepare a complete, clas 
sified, and fully indexed analytical bib 
liography of all works in manuscript oT 
print, in English or in foreign tongues, 
history of 


concerning the America.” 


There was tangible evidence of the 
feasibility of such an undertaking. In 
the closing vears of the seventeenth cen 
tury, a catalog of manuscripts in the 
public and private collections in’ the 
United Kingdom, 


manuseriptorum wvirt saprentissimi Sam 


including /:hbrorum 


uelis Pepysa had been compiled and 
published at the Sheldonian Theater, 
Oxford, in two stout folios, in 1697 
This had been prepared under the di 
rection of a gifted divine, Edward Ber 
nard, tor eighteen vears Savilian Proles 
sor of Astronomy at the Universitv. Be 
cause of his distinguished mastery of 


catalogistics, | insert in the record a 
passage taken from David Charles Doug 


las’ ish Ncholars 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


This extraordinary man . . . was born in 
1638, and he was to play an important 
part in the development of scientific stud- 
But his 


turned 


ies at Oxford interests were en- 


cyclopedic, and he easily from 
mathematics to ancient oriental literature, 
even going so far as to prepare an edition 
of Josephus and to seek a chair in this 
subject at the University of Leyden. Bet 
nard’s reputation as a scholar extended 
far bevond the boundaries of Oxford, or 
even of England, and, the friend of Mabil 
lon, it was said of him by a continental 
critic that “few in his time equalled him 
in learning and none in modesty.” It was 
fortunate for historical scholarship that 
such a man as this began in 1692 to pre 
pare a comprehensive catalogue of the Bod 
leian MSS, and it was still more fortunate 
that before he had vears at 
his task he found in Wanley 


the young scholar who in all England was 


been 
Humphrey 


many 


the best qualified to assist him 


“IT conceive it as part of a Library 


Keeper's duty,” wrote Wanley about this 
“to know books are extant in 


time what 


other Libraries besides his own,” and here 


he indicated what was to be the primary 


virtue of the critical catalogue in whose 
construction he was assisting. The com 
pilers of Barnard’s Catalogue ,as it is com 
monly known, did not confine their at 
tention to MSS in the Bodleian Library 
itself placed contemporary scholar 
ship under a far greater debt by consid 


ering also MSS existing elsewhere in Eng 
land. Such a 
collaboration 
book 


a sh ire 


labour necessitated wide 


and as the preface to the 


showed, many notable scholars took 
in the final production. . . It 
distinction . to be intimately 
work of 
scholarship as important as Bernard's Cat 
was the 


Oxford hool 


was a 


connected with a co-operative 


alogue, tor the volume one of 


major achievements of the 


of Saxonists, and it gave 
One of the 


pre vious 


a great impetus 
chief dil 
into 


to medieval studies 


ficulties of all investigators 


the early medieval history of England 
had been that any proper comparative 
study of their chief sources was impossi 


ble for them, owing to their ignorance of 
what MSS existed, and where 
to be found 


they were 
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Whether or not on Sunday evening, 
April 10, 1949, the members of the Joint 
Committee on Historical Manuscripts, 
assembled at the Princeton Inn, burned 
an offering in honor of the Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard, or, as would have been more ap 
propriate, contented themselves by pro- 
posing a series of toasts to the memory 
of that perspicacious prototype, is not 
clear from the fragmentary sources which 
however, 
certain 


survive. is, reasonable to 
from recently recov- 
ered artifacts, and from occasionally in- 


conclude, 


audible wire-tappings, that their con- 
cern for a union catalog had taken a 


grimly realistic, or, as they elected to 
put it, a “grass-roots,” turn. It is also 
ascertainable that the Library of Con 


gress had moved in from the dry periph 
ery and become drenchingly involved in 
the deliberations. The from 
that sympathetic repository, in a_yel- 
lowing travel report to his master, wrote 


observe 


with the pride that only self-conscious 
practicality cannot disguise: “I made it 
very clear that a condition precedent 
to any such enterprise was the assurance 
of complete and continuous cooperation 
from the individuals 
which and who would be expected to 
participate.” He little irrele- 
vantly, “The meeting broke up about 


institutions and 


added, a 


midnight.” 

And thus the union catalog was wil- 
fully shorn of all prospective frills, trap- 
pings, and glittering allurements. Two 
vears later the Librarian of Con- 
gress expressed a willingness to provide 
the infant, when born, with a 
There remained, however, one ponder- 


then 
home. 


ous preliminary to seeking dispensation 
from a foundation: a uniform and stand 
ard practice for describing manuscripts. 
This practice must be acceptable to most 
curators and generally useful to scholars. 
In 1952, Luther Evans, still in a biblio 
thecal incarnation, announced his 


annual report: “Rules for the catalog 
ing of all manuscript materials in the 
Library of Congress are 


in prepara- 
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tion. Advice has been sought from a 
number of experts on manuscript col- 
lections, including members of the Joint 
Committee on Historical Manuscripts 

. and a representative of the National 
Historical Publications Commission. The 
completion of these rules will make it 
possible for the Library to proceed with 
the development of another important 
cooperative bibliographic project: the 
National Register of Manuscript Collec- 
tions. 

To draft the rules, Dr. Evans had 
designated a working party drawn from 
appropriate divisions in the processing 
and reference departments. I will not 
repeat the that consecrated 
group of Clio’s handmaidens and handy 
lo do so would be to violate the 


history of 


men. 
literary property rights, as vet not ded 
icated to the public, of my erstwhile and 
esteemed colleague, Robert Land, who 
feclingly communicated its earlier chap 
ters to the Mississippi Valley Historical 
spring of 1954. I 
however, without risk of infringement, 
be permitted to say that the proceedings 


Society the may, 


were conducted with exemplary deco 
mutual 


consideration and respect, that’ visiting 


rum and constant assurances ol 


counselors from the outer-world consist 
ently offered benedictions and made sig 
nals of approval, and that decisions on 
entry,” 


such perplexities as “choice of 


“form of entry,” and “form, if not orig 


inal,” can be, tor the initiate, somewhat 
enervating. If anvone object that it took 
longer to draft rules for cataloging man 
uscript than it did for the 
gentlemen in Philadelphia to draw up 
the Constitution of the United States, 
let the complainant be that 
the delegates to the Federal convention 


\greement 


collections 


reminded 


were a bunch of amateurs. 
for them 
In a 


should be pointed out that no catalog 


Was Casy 


more serious sense. however, it 
consult 
neither can 


substi 


can be, for evervone who mav 


it, a 
reference to the 


pre cision imstrument, 


entries in be 
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tuted for an examination of the works 
which they describe. A good catalog, a 
sound catalog, a responsive catalog must, 
however, present a degree of exactitude 
which will permit an investigator to 
eliminate from consideration those ma- 
terials which, obviously, are unrelated 
to his enquiry. It should, moreover, be 
borne in mind that large bodies of per- 
sonal papers and public records are com- 
plicated by the miscellaneity of their 
contents, their the extent of 
their completeness or incompleteness, 
and the varving conditions to which 
their availability may be, in whole or in 
part, subjected. The elements which in 
combination constitute their distinguish 
ing characteristics must be identifiable 
and identified. The codifiers had, in oth- 
er words, to devise rules which might be 


origins, 


consistently applied to inconsistent, cis- 
indi- 
\gain, 
so designed as to 


similar and ruggedly, obstinately 
vidualistic 
the rules had to be 
commend their adoption by those repos 


steady par 


and inert collections. 


itories whose active, 


ticipation the utility of a national cat- 


upon 


alog would depend 
\ draft was published in the spring 
of 1953, and widely distributed for com- 
ment. The rules received general appro 
bation and the final draft 
dealing with collections was ratihed by 
ALA in 1954 
Theretore, caretul 
ducted at the Library of Congress of the 
that 
catalog nto being 


section of the 


studies were con 


editorial costs would be required 


to bring the based 


upon replies to a questionnaire which 


had determined the volume of work 
which might be anticipated over a five- 
veal period 

At a meeting called by the Librarian 
of Congress, L Mumford, on 
March 7, 1957, attended by members of 
his staf! and by Francis L. Berkeley, 
Jr., curator of manuscripts at the Uni 
Virginia, Lester ]. Cappon, 
president of the Society of American 


Institute 


Quincy 


versity. ol 
Archivists and director of the 
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of Early American History and Culture, 
and Bovd C. Shafer, executive secretary 
of the American Historical Association, 
it was determined that the Library of 
Congress should take the initiative by 
applying to the foundation for a grant 
sufhcient to meet the obstetric charges. 
The proposal received wide, cordial, 
and sometimes expository scholarly sup- 
port. Thus, for example, the director of 
a library of early Americana at a mid- 
western university, wrote: “Manuscripts 
have a way of defying logic as to their 
ultimate resting place. Otten they move 
thousands of miles from their place of 
origin. Despite etlorts of many reposi 
tories to publicize their holdings, the 
information does not alwavs reach the 
persons who have most need of it. By 
collecting and concentrating this infor- 
mation in one file, tremendous service 
will be rendered all research workers.” 
\ professor at Harvard could, he de- 
clared, “imagine nothing of greater im- 
portance to the world of American schol- 
arship than the proposed National Union 
Catalog of Manuscripts.” A state archivist 
could not, he said, “think of a more 
worthwhile expenditure of funds.” A 
historian in a southern university re 
marked: “One of the great and serious 
obstacles to scholarly work—and it is 
becoming more formidable all the time 
is the great cost of itinerant research. 
Many people cannot raise the large 
amounts of money necessary for itinerant 
research on a considerable scale. So they 
either forego the books thev'd like to 
write; or they write superficial volumes.” 
\ past president of the American His 
torical Association termed it “a most 
important venture and one that badly 
needs to be done.” The editor-in-chief 
of the papers of a distinguished New 
England tamily let it be known that he 
had grown “impatient with counsels of 
perfection that still seem to obstruct the 
wav to the grand objective.” 
Such encomia were comparable to 
endorsements of a beauty cream bv the 
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Duchess of Windsor or Dame Marilyn 
Monroe and performed a comparable 
service in selling the product. Last De- 
cember, as the American Historical As 
sociation was taking over Washington's 
own Mavilower it was announced, with 
a caution not to tell before the twenty 
eighth, that the Library of Congress 
would establish an inventory of impor. 
tant manuscript collections throughout 
the nation with a grant of $200,000 just 
received from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. The press-release, with 
unaccustomed excitement, explained: 
“The dream of historians for three-quar- 
ters of a century, it is expected to be of 
invaluable aid to scholars seeking the 
‘primary’ source materials they need for 
research_—in history, literature, econom- 
ics, science, etc.” As to the immediate 
objective it was said to be the prepara- 
tion of uniform descriptions of some 
24,000) collections known to exist in 
about seventy-five cooperating libraries 
and archives as well as of 3,000 collec 
tions in the Librarv of Congress. The 
announcement stated that the program 
would be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee representing the interested schol- 
arly councils, associations, and acade 
mies. It continued: “The Library of Con- 
gress will now request data on standard 
forms or data sheets from = institutions 
holding manuscript collections. On the 
basis of these reports, the Library will 
prepare catalog entries and publish cat- 
alog cards for them. Each entry will con 
tain the description and location of a 
collection and will list the persons, or- 
ganizations, places, and subjects prima- 
rily represented in it.” 

That was, as I say, six months ago. 
Meanwhile the infant has been duly 
nursed, swaddled, and cherished. It has 
made satisfactory gains in weight. The 
atmosphere has been spraved with insec- 
ticide and a few persistent bugs have 
been hopefully removed. Definitions 
have been formulated and_ letters of 
explanation and instruction have been 


7 
ty 
x 
a 
gen 
are 


prepared. The forms have 
been carefully and tenderly 
vised, and They are 
stood to be wearing the perfection of 
the untried. The Advisory Committee 
has been convened and has made helpful 
\ manuscript section has 


established in the 


reporting 
vised, re- 


rerevised. under 


suggestions 
been 
partment’s descriptive cataloging divi 


srocessing cde 


sion and its staff (complete with typist) 
has been recruited. Heading it is Les 
ter K. Born, a gentleman of wide expe 
rience and many accomplishments, ¢s 
pecially in the archival sciences. It is 
rumored that Dr. Born will soon make 
the grand tour of contributing reposi 
tories. The first cards have issued from 
the press 

And so, without 
National Catalog 
reality and But its future ts 
sternly strictly in hands—I 
should say it is in our hands for 
inhabitant of the reference departme nt) 
mv relation to the 


haste, the 
attained 


unseemly 
Union has 
status 
and your 


(as an 


catalog is identical 
to the relation of any other manuscript 
custodian. Will it become, in the course 
of its first quinquennium, a great schol- 
arly apparatus serving the entire nation? 
Will it fulfill the expectations and aspi- 
rations of its earlier and ardent pro 
ponents? Will it work economies by re 
moving futility from itinerant research? 
Will it assure better, more definitive cov 
erage of the sources? Will it gather such 
that after 


the expiration of the grant, will be sate 


momentum its continuation, 
and certain? 

I do not know. But this I do know: it 
will be as good or bad, effective or in 
effective, sound or unsound, comprehen 
sive or perilously incomplete as we de 
it shall be 
it dimension and character 
sibility 


termine It is Up to us to give 
Phe respon 

The work 
that it will impose will be hard work 
It will be taken from hides. It is 
unlikely that there will be appropria 
tions, subventions, gifts, at least for the 
present, to allow the engagement of ad 


is not to be evaded 


oul 
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ditional personnel to prepare those re 
porting forms on which the catalog will 
be builded. 

Fortunately, however, this very situa 
tion has been foreseeable and foreseen. 
It is now learned 
Berkeley, in a clear and steady voice, ut- 
tered simple if poignant truth to a Phil 
adelphia audience, when he said: “To 
be « nduring, and even to approach com 


five vears since the 


pleteness, it must be the product, not 
of a temporary and prodigious effort, 
but rather a creation of day-to-day rou 
tine by the normal staffs of manuscript 
repositories.” 

And so it must, for the union catalog 
is, and will 
the realm. The creature of cooperation, 


always remain, a ward ot 
it must thrive or languish to the extent 


of selfless interest and tenacious foster 
ing. | exhort vou, therefore, to give it 
constant, tangible, and ungrudg 
And give it cheerfully and 
and with all the 
grace. Reluctance to participate is, of 
unthinkable: but if anv, for 


reason, venture 


your 
ing support 
generously signs of 
course, 

whatever to demur or 
to protest inabilities, let him be remind 
ed that he will be subjected to strong 
compulsions to join in the exercise and 
that they will come, not from his pro 
fessional but from 
more puissant constituents for 


associates, those far 
whos 
service he exists 

But this is putting the case in negative 
terms. Positively, the union catalog be 


stows promises enough, CONVCTICHCGs 


enough, advantages enough to command 
our collective allegiance and strenuous 
striving. 

Some Oriental 


maker dashed off some lines which were 


vears ago an tent 
later rendered by a gifted interpreter as 
\las, that Spring should vanish 
with the Rose! 
That Youth's sweet-scented 
Manuscript should close! 
Perhaps a union catalog’s the way 
Again to open it, perfume and all, 
who knows? 
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By MELVILLE J. RUGGLES 


Translations of Soviet Publications 


INTEREST in developments 
within the Soviet Union in the past 
few vears has stimulated unprecedented 
American desire to gain access to intor- 
mation printed in Soviet publications. 
The sense of urgency caused by Sputnik 
I caused a public outcry for large-scale 
translations of Soviet scientific and tech 
nical publications. The flurry of de- 
mand resulted in the establishment of 
several programs for translating Soviet 
scientific and technical journals from 
cover to cover. Yet very little discussion 
has appeared in print about several as- 
pects of the problem of translating 
which make it a more complicated mat- 
ter than it appears to be at first glance. 

\ good deal of confusion seems to 
surround the question of translations 
from the Russian. On the one hand 
there has been a loud demand for them. 
On the other hand actual use of those 
available has proved to be rather small. 
Librarians who more than anvone have 
to face daily demands for literature and 
at the same time to plan for the future 
are caught in the middle and are also 
distressed at the new and heavy burden 
threatening their budgets. The purpose 
of this article is to trv to identify the 
principal aspects of the problem and to 
unravel some of the elements of con 
fusion. If this could be done, rational 
planning would be casier. 

Translation is a more serious prob- 
lem for scientists and engineers than fon 
social scientists and humanists. Printed 
material which is significant for scien 
tists and engineers may appear in any 
language; to follow developments in 


Vr. Ruggles is Vice President, Coun- 
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their special fields of interest scientists 
and engineers must either be polyglot 
or find some common means of commu- 
nication. Social scientists and humanists, 
however, are much more inclined to spe- 
cialize in geographical areas. Conse- 
quently the Russian language is only 
incidental to the study of natural sci- 
ence and technology, while it is likely 
to be an essential tool to any social sci- 
entist or humanist dealing with Russian 
affairs, and therefore a prerequisite to 
the pursuit of his studies which he will 
have acquired as a part of his training. 
On the other hand, social scientists and, 
to a lesser extent, humanists who are 
not specialists in Eastern Europe tend 
to be less interested in the scholarly 
work of their Soviet counterparts than 
are scientists and engineers. This differ- 
ence arises from the fact that the Com- 
munist Party cannot permit objectivity 
and limits creative thought in the social 
sciences, but allows considerable latitude 
in those sciences which do not deal with 
human behavior. Therefore the work of 
Soviet specialists in the former fields 
often has little intrinsic value (although 
as a reflection of Soviet policy such ma- 
terial can be verv useful) while Soviet 
work in the natural sciences and _ tech- 
nology can be extremely worthwhile. 
These circumstances combined lead to 
the following situation: a large propor- 
tion of all U.S. scientists and engineers 
are interested in the content of Soviet 
publication in their fields, but only a 
small percentage of this lange group can 
read Russian: conversely only a small 
proportion of social scientists and hu- 
manists are interested in following So- 
viet developments in their disciplines, 
but of those who are interested in get- 
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ting at the content of Soviet publications 
a very high percentage can read Rus- 
sian.! 

De spite the 
which indicate an apparent greater need 
and engineers for 

Russian, there ts 
heavy demand for 


above generalizations 


scientists 
the 


of natural 
translations from 
nevertheless a rathet 
translations on the part of faculty mem 


bers and researchers in other fields. This 


demand is made particularly by those 
conducting undergraduate courses and 
by those not concentrating on East Euro- 
pean area studies. The need is felt partic- 


ularly 


science, 


acute in the fields of political 
belles-lettres, history, and 
The apparent contradiction be- 
tween this the observa 
tion in the preceding paragraph is duc 
to the fact that the demand for transla 
tions is more often expressed by general 


cco 
nomics 


statement and 


ists rather than by subject specialists. 
That is, 
on comparative government is likely to 
material from 


a teacher giving a survey course 
want to read translated 
Soviet books, periodicals, and newspa- 
pers whereas a specialist on Western 
Europe an parliamentary government is 
less likely to be interested in consulting 
the works of Soviet specialists in his held 
The interest of yournalists and publicists 
in Soviet materials in translation also 
creates a certain demand for translations 
members need trans 
Russian and East 
Furopean literature, source books in his 


and tull trans 


University faculty 


lated anthologies of 


tory and political science, 
lations of Russian and Sovict classics in 
each ot these fields. With respect to the 
latter, manv faculty grate 
ful tor the translation program conducted 
Learned 
the war 
and would like here 
is widespread praise for the Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press, and desire that 
its coverage be expanded 


members are 


Council of 
alter 
it resumed 


by the American 


Societies tor a few vears 


to sec 


It appears that the needs of scientists 


The same sit publications of 


t 
ther countries hin t ble 
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and engineers are currently being met 
much more adequately than the needs 
of those engaged in social studies. Vari- 
ous ofhcial agencies subsidize or other 
wise assist translation and abstracting 
services for scientists and engineers. This 
effort is reflected by the list of the prim- 
cipal sources of translations as well as the 
list of the scientific and technical journals 
currently translated from cover to cover 
which appear in cach issue of Technical 
Translations, an abstract journal of trans 
lated articles published twice monthly 
by the Office of Technical Services of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Several organizations, both academic 
and ofhcial, are also financing, sponsor- 
ing, or otherwise assisting research on 
mechanical translation. In all probability 
mechanical translation will someday 
solve many aspects of the kind of prob 
lem now facing the United States. But 
the state of the art in this field is at 
present not sufhciently advanced to offer 
anv hope of assistance in the immediate 
Therefore, this fascinating field in 
knowledge and skills of lin 
jointly en 


crisis 
which the 
guist and mathematician are 
gaged can receive only passing mention 
in any paper on practical and present 
problems of translation. 

While the work being accomplished by 
Various organizations concerned with 
translating Russian materials is impres 
sive, the potential users (as represented 
particularly by scientists and engineers) 
Their 


insatiable, al 


are, nevertheless, far from content 
appetites appear to be 
though, as we shall see, the 
more intensive (representing a relatively 


demand ts 


small group) than extensive 

I he 
mand _ for 
obscure some probl ms in gaining 


obvious need and the heavy cd 


translations have tended to 
access to Soviet data which translations 


cannot solve, as well as some other seri 
ous problems affecting the process of 
translation itself 

The most serious literature problem 


contronting scholars in all fields today 
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is the mass of material published. Large 
scale translation of Soviet publications 
would add to the already unmanageable 
volume of printed matter which scholars 
presumably must peruse in order to keep 
up with development in their fields. 
Fragmentary evidence that is available 
indeed casts doubt on the assumption 


that a large scale program of trans- 


lations from the Russian would be ad- 
equately exploited by those for whom 


it was intended, or possibly even by 
who clamor for it. As of 
June 1959 there were approximately 
seventy-five Soviet and techni- 
cal journals being translated into Eng- 
lish (about 90 per cent in the U-S., the 
remainder in Great Britain). Not one of 
these translated versions had a circula 
tion of as much as 1,000, and the aver- 


many now 


scientific 


age number of subscribers was between 
200 and 300. Possibly real consumer de- 
mand might not justify investing more 
valuable man-vears and thousands of 
dollars in a product which thus far may 
have been influenced more by newspaper 
headlines (especially in the few weeks 
between the launching of Sputnik I and 
Explorer 1) than by actual requirements 
of pot ntial users. As this is written only 
one scientific study exists which contrib 
reliable data on actual demand 
by scientists for translations the 
Russian language. Herner? made an in- 
terview study in 1956 and 1957 of 500 
medical scientists in fifty-nine medical 
research organizations in six American 
cities with the object of discovering their 
need for information from Soviet publi- 
cations and the best means for meeting 
the need. He found that whereas only 
6 per cent of the group (ie., thirty) 
could read Russian, nearly one half 
(240) had sought or obtained Soviet in- 
formation in the previous six months. Of 
fiftv-eight had followed Soviet 
journals wich some frequency, but of 
these fiftv-eight onlv eight saw them in 


utes 


these, 


merican Us 


“A f Soviet Medical Re 
CXXVIII », 9-15 
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translated form. Herner also discovered 
that while 6 per cent of his sample 
could read Russian, only 3 per cent 
had read anv Russian material in the 
original language within the preceding 
six months. The primary means used by 
the respondents for obtaining informa- 
tion from Soviet sources was through 
indexing and abstracting publications. 
The second most generally used method 
was through second-hand reports of Sovi- 
et developments which appeared in Eng- 
lish language studies and reviews. These 
data would seem to indicate that even 
when means were available for getting 
access to the full text (either by knowl- 
edge of the Russian language or by use 
of translations) the researchers preferred 
short cuts. 

The Herner study 
interviewed to 
accessibility 


asked the medical 
recommend 
to Soviet 


scientists 
methods whereby 
materials might be increased. The meth- 
od most frequently suggested was that 
existing indexing and abstracting publi- 
cations increase their coverage of Soviet 
literature. though considerably 
fewer, suggested dissemination of trans- 
lated tables of contents of current Soviet 
medical publications. (Most Soviet schol- 
arly journals in all fields now include 
tables of contents and sometimes abstracts 
in the English language). When asked 
specifically about translations, the largest 
segment of the group interviewed recom- 
mended “facilities for having translations 
made on request, with the individual 
scientist ordering translations of specific 
items as he needs them.” This suggestion 
corresponds very closely with statements 
made by several scientists and engineers 
interviewed by the present writer: they 
said that the best means they had found 
to get access to Soviet literature was to 
have on their staff a member who knew 
both the Russian language and the sub- 
ject matter of their specialization, and 
whose duty was to disseminate to the 
others the relevant and important Soviet 
data he found. This person would syste- 
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matically peruse Soviet publications, 
bring relevant data to the attention of 
his colleagues and, when appropriate, 
translate portions of articles or entire 
articles. 

The difficulty 


translators is in fact one of the serious 


in finding competent 


obstacles to any large scale program of 
translation. A translator 
Russian lan 
wi ll 


cover-to-covel 
must know not only the 
guage but the 


Most people possessing these two skills 


subject: matter as 


much preter to spe nd their efforts in re- 
search rather than translating 

Even the 
ack quate as means ol communicating the 
\mer- 


best translations are still in 
ideas of Soviet researchers to then 
ican counterparts. Nouns of the scientifi 
and technical vocabularies of all Indo- 
European languages tend to have com- 
Greek and Latin 


and the meaning is likely to be precise 


mon antecedents in 
and equivalent in all languages Such 
equivalence ts much less likely to occur, 
however, with adjectives and still less 
with verbs and adverbs. Yet these parts 
of speech define and indicate what the 
researcher believes is happe ning to the 
Fven 
very good translations, therefore, must 
fail to 
nuances of meaning and to reveal differ- 


things designated by the nouns. 


necessarily communicate some 
ences of national stvle in performing re 
search and experimentation 
Translations fail completely to serve 
inter- 
conversa- 


another very important means of 


munication among 


change of ideas by téte-a-tete 
tions. Incidentally this fact tends to limit 
the circle of those scholars who have op- 
portunity to communicate directly with 
their counterparts in other countries, be 
cause scientific organizations are inclined 
to send to international meetings repre 
sentatives who can speak foreign lan- 
guages 
Even if 
all important Soviet publications were 


cover-to-cover traaslation of 


an adequate solution to America’s need 
for access to Soviet-produced data, it 
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would be economically unfeasible. By 
rough estimate approximately one mil 
lion pages of Soviet text which would 
be really interesting to American scholars 
are produced each year in the fields of 
science and technology alone. By a more 
accurate estimate, it costs about twenty- 
five dollars a page* to produce translations 
of Soviet material (from the receipt by 
air mail of the original Soviet publica 
tion to the deposit of the translated ver 
sion in the mail box of the recipient) 
With $25,000,000 annually it would be 
possible to train, each vear, between 75, 
000 and 100,000 Americans to read the 
Russian language. 

Libraries cannot afford to purchase 
all of the available translations of Soviet 
technical 


and publications 


scientiln 

which are 
hardly scratch the surface 
put—even at the relativels 


mad possible by subsidies. Most of the 


and which 
ot Soviet out- 


now available 


low prices 


seventy-five journals now being trans 
lated 
dized 
about 


production, and even lower rates are 


cover-to-cover. are heavily subsi 


the average subscription price is 
cost ot 


one-tenth of the actual 


granted libraries by several of the jour- 
nals. Yet the total subscription cost of 


these journals, despite subsidies and spe 
cial library rates, is well over $2,500 an 
nually. This figure represents about one 
half of the total annual budget for the 
purchase of all East European (not only 
Russian) publications im the original 
of the majority of 
UNIVETSIES 


language of anv on 
libraries, 
one-sixth of the in the 
budget of the four largest American uni- 
versitv libraries, and one-cighth the an 
nual expenditure for Russian publica- 
tions of the Library of Congress 

Some libraries, thes 
scribed to English-language editions of 
Soviet periodicals, cease their subscrip 


our twenty largest 


same categors 


once have sub 


2 One clement in this hich cost 
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of man 
hours ‘ e<earilv slow 
This exper f hur time pre ate 
tant ene must appear very late after 1 licatior 
their st must be very 
& 


tions to the original Russian language 
periodicals. This appears to be a retro- 
gressive policy, depriving both those who 
can read the original version and those 
who wish to learn Russian of the oppor- 
tunity of getting first-hand access to Sovi- 
et information. Several faculty members, 
both in the exact and the social sciences, 
emphasize the educative value of a re 
search library's possession of materials 
in the Russian language which would 
stimulate and challenge scholars to learn 
value from 
the con 


enough Russian to extract 
them. Librarians interested in 
tinuity of periodical files are also likely 
to calculate that original Russian publi- 
cations are than 
translated versions and will not permit 


obviously more stable 
subscription to or purchase of a trans- 
lated version of a Russian publication to 
sup rsede the acquisition of the original 


This 


conservative policy, however, seri 


except in) special circumstances 
Wise, 
ously affects costs of acquisition 

On 
emergt 
lation of Soviet materials is highly un 


specific conclusion seems to 


from the above: large scale trans 


economical from several points of view 
Nearly total dependence on transla 
must be 


tions, it would therefore seem, 


pending 


considered a stopgap measure, 


an inevitable increase in the number ot 


scholars in all fields who wall be 


iong-Trange 


able to 
read and speak Russian. The 
solution lies in the introduction of Rus 


sian language courses into high school 


and college curricula Experience in a 
few s« atrered schools indicates that pal 
ents and students alike are aware of the 
of Russian the 
cultural Most of the 


courses offered thus far have been quick 


growing mnportance 
genera! picture 
lv oversubscribed and are already sufler 
ing from a shortage of qualified teachers 

Shorter-range measures are also feasi 
ble. and can be carried out concurrently 
with the I he 
most promising solution seems to be ac 
celerated Russian 


which have mushroomed in many parts 


longer-rang¢ program 


courses in scientifu 
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of the country in the last few  vears. 
These are either offered by a college or 
university as part of the regular curric- 
ulum, o1 an individ- 
ual research organization, or conducted 


contracted for by 


on a purely private basis by an interested 
Russian specialist. Typically, the course 
runs one or, less often, two 
concentrates exclusively on reading pro- 
ficiency, and specializes in the terminol- 
ogy of one subject field. Industrial firms 
often carry the the instruction 
and release their emplovees from extra 
during 


semesters, 


cost of 


duties 
the four-month course 
sults have been encouraging 
to fifteen sessions scientists have learned 
to read, with the aid of a dictionary, 
Russian articles in their fields of speciali 


such as business trips 
The reported re 
in twelve 


vation 
Most universities require reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages by 


candidates for higher degrees. French 
and German are still being given pref 
erence over other languages, probably 
because of strong tradition and because 
of the frequently privileged position of 
the French and German faculty members 
in the departments of language. Recent- 
lv, however, several institutions have per 
mitted Russian to be one of the required 
languages— a trend which obviously will 
help to solve the problem of access to 
Soviet published information 

research libraries have 


Several mayor 


made dents in the language barrier by 
maintaining a roster of competent trans 
lators to whom readers, once they have 
found needed material with the he Ip ol 


Che 


fee for translation is paid, of course, by 


library's reference stall, are referred 


the reader. 

Very often when translations are made 
on special request or for limited groups, 
the remains in the 
files of a few individuals. Thus the same 
translated by two or 


translated material 


material mav_ be 
more persons independently, or at least 
translations which would probably be 
used by many people if available to them 
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never come to their attention. Special 
efforts are now being made to reduce 
such duplication of effort or inadequate 
use of available resources. The Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce and the John Crerar Trans- 
lation Pool in Chicago are devoting par- 
ticular attention to this problem. 

It would appear from the above that 
translation from the Russian is not a 
simple question and that demand _ for 
translations cannot be accepted without 
question by those responsible for or af- 
fected by the costs involved.* Officials of 
those agencies which are concerned with 
improving access of American scholars 
to Soviet publications are aware of the 
problems and limitations of translations, 


*Much informative data m translations and other 


means of bta g Soviet scientif and technical in 
formation appears in Part 2 of the Hearings on the 
Science and Technology Act of 1958 (5S I und S§ 
40 held lune ar 1958, before a subcom 
mitte the Con ttee Gov t Operatiohs of 
the United Sta Senate. Official f the principal 
U.S. government age which deal with biblio 
graphical problems in the field f science and tect ] 
ogy testified on this asion and inserted into the 
record much valuable additional informatior 


ACRL Grants for Research 


From funds given by the United States Steel Foundation to support ACRL’s 
Grants Program for 1959-60 the ACRL Grants Committee will, in addition to mak- 


and have been planning programs for 
better approaches to the problem ac- 
cordingly. 

We seem to be entering a period simi- 
lar to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when American scientists began 
to realize that foreign science and tech- 
nology (particularly German) was in an 
advanced state, and made the effort to 
learn the languages—especially German 

which would enable them to be in- 
formed about developments abroad. One 
difference is that in the middle of the 
twentieth century the recognition of the 
advanced state of Soviet science has 
lagged further behind fact than it did 
in the nineteenth century with respect 
to Western European science and tech- 
nology. Another difference is the urgency 
of time required to overcome the lag. 
The recovery of lost time will be quicker 
once the real nature of the many sided 
problem of getting access to Soviet print 


ed data is fullv understood. 


ing seventy-five to a hundred sub-grants to college and university libraries, make 
a limited number of grants to individual librarians for research projects directly 


concerned with college and university librarianship 


Applications should be made by letter 


(No forms are required.) Amounts up 


to $1,000 may be requested. Letters of application should state succinctly the pur- 
pose of the project, its present state of development, its proposed date of completion, 
the use planned for the funds granted, and the reasons why funds from outside 


the applicant's own institution are sought 
They should be mailed 


than October 16 


\pplications must be received no later 


to Richard Harwell, Executive Secretary 


ACRL, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois. 


In its first two vears (1955) and 1956) 


search grants to individuals 


the ACRL Grants Program included re 
These grants have been at least partially responsible 


for such publications as Patricia Knapp’s College Teaching and the College Li- 


brary, ALA's Catalog Use Study, and a number of worthwhile articles and re ports. 
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ig WHAT Ways can college and research 
libraries and scientific publishers, as 
tvpified by the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, cooperate to best advantage in our 
common the and most 
rapid dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge? This is an extremely complex 
question, and needs far more time for 
discussion than we have at 
this Therefore I shall limit my 
remarks to matters which 
major concern to all of us. 

I shall first the changes in 
reading and subscription habits which 
are drastically increasing the operating 
costs of libraries and forcing subscrip 
tion prices upward. Then I shall com- 
ment briefly upon the matter of unre 
stricted reproduction of copyrighted ma- 
terial. Finally, by using Chemical Ab- 
stracts as a case history, I shall illustrate 
how these two things are affecting crit- 
ically the present and future course of 
this publication. 


cause widest 


adequat 
time 
two are ol 


consider 


A phenomenal growth scientific 
publishing has occurred since World 
War II. Perhaps this is most dramatically 
demonstrated by the growth of Chemical 
Abstracts. In 1947 it published 30,000 
abstracts of papers and in 1958 it pub- 
lished more than 95,000. This indicates 
that there has been more than a three- 
fold increase in chemical papers pub- 
lished in primary journals during that 
period. 


Mr. Belknap is Business 
Imerican Chemical Society. This paper 
was presented as a talk at the Washing- 
ton Conference’s meeting of ACRL’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Cooperation with 
Fducational and Professional Organiza- 
tions, June 24. 


Manager, 
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By RICHARD H. BELKNAP 


Research Libraries and Scientific Publishers 


Mere volume of material has increased 
Inflation Unfortunately 
rising expense has not been accompa- 
increased numbers of subscrib- 


costs. has also. 
nied by 
ers to share the new costs. For example, 
the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society in 1933 had 17,500 subscriptions, 
but in 1958 only 15,600. The inevitable 
result has been that each subscriber pavs 
much more for this journal than he did 
ten vears ago. 

For a number of vears both member- 
ship and the number of subscriptions to 
Society journals increased, although not 
in parallel, and helped to hold prices 
relatively stable. Now this is no longer 
true. To a degree the 
growth in library services is responsible 
for the decreases in circulation. Extend- 
ed library services make it largely un- 
sub- 


considerable 


necessary for many scientists to 
scribe personally. The day of the indi- 
vidual extensive private library is nearly 
gone. For example W. Albert Noves, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, recalls the day when 
his father’s library was the library of the 
chemistry department at the University 
of Illinois. Now that institution has its 
own departmental library paid for from 
university funds. 

Higher prices have driven some sub- 
scribers away although member subscrip- 
tions to society journals still are remark- 
ably cheap. For example a member can 
buv Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try for only $4.50 and Chemical Ab- 
stracts for the fantastically low price of 
$20. What seems to have had a greater 
influence in reducing subscriptions is 
that centralized searching services act 
as an inhibitor on personal subscrip- 
tions and on the number of departmen- 
tal subscriptions which might be en- 
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tered. This hurts subscription sales and 
tends toward further increases in sub 
scription prices. Regardless of how many 
persons are served by one copy someone 
must pay original, fixed costs and these 
are high 

Whether we produce one copy ot 
15,000 copies of the Journal of the 
Ameriwan Chemical Society someone 
must pay the fixed costs of over $215,000 
for editorial production, copy prepara- 
tion, and setting the articles in type for 
printing the first copy. As matters now 
stand, you can subscribe to this journal 
for $30, $15.66 of which are fixed costs. 
If all our member subscribers were lost, 
however, this journal would cost) vou 
$95. If, on the other hand, circulation 
could) be doubled, each library sub 
scription would cost only $15 to $20 and 
more than twice as many persons would 
he served 

We believe that every scientist should 
subscribe to some scientific or technical 
periodical Not only does he protect his 
investment in his scientific training but 
his subscription helps to hold costs 
down tor all classes of subscribers. We 
believe that vou can help us and youn 
selves if vou will promote the idea of 
copies tor personal use of at least one 
or two journals for every scientist on 
student of science who uses vour service 

Frequently ideas obtained from gen 
eral reading of scientific journals will 
lead to the recognition of the applica- 
tion of findings from an apparently un- 
related field. Svstematic searches by oth 
ers could fail to uncover these nuggets. 

Another library practice which is be 
coming increasingly widespread the 
custom of more or less unrestricted pho 
tocopying of parts of journals for inter 
ofhce circulation and other use. If car 
ried to a degree which reduces subscrip 
tion orders, the practice will end by 
hurting both of us 

Certainly there is no objection to the 
making of a single copy of an article 
from a copyrighted publication for in 
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clusion in a departmental report. Upon 
request the ACS always has been willing 
to grant such permission. Of late, how 
ever, the practice has grown to the stage 
where we now definitely can point to 
lost subscriptions. Fortunately, both 
vour profession and our own are seeking 
a practical way to provide this service 
in a manner equitable for all. One serv 
ice already provided by the ACS is the 
right to reproduce material trom CA 
for a tee 

What perhaps is not understood by 
libraries which engage in this practice 
is the income lost to publishe rs, not only 
in subscription revenue but in income 
from the sale of back numbers and sin 
gle copies of current tssucs, mcome 
which helps to hold down subscription 
prices 

The ACS this vear will invest over six 
million dollars in the production and 
distribution of serial publications. 
Every act and photocopying Is on 
which serves to decrease circulation to 
our journals has just one etlect. Those 
libraries and others which must have the 
journals to exist must somehow pay that 
six million dollars if these journals are 
to continue. That means every subscriber 
pavs more than he would if many indi 
viduals subscribed 

Also, ACS maintains back issue stocks 
of nearly two million’ numbers. These 
cost us Thones, to produce and thev cost 
us monev to house. Much of this invest 
ment never will be recovered if libraries 
continue to photocopy tor individuals 
and in other cases where back issues 
should) be purchased. Our operation 
must break even. Every source of subsi 
diary income of which you deprive us 
increases your subscription expense 

Let us examine Chemical Abstracts 
in the light of the comments made above. 
This journal is probably more widely 
available and more widely used in tech 
nical libraries than any other scientifiu 
publication 


‘Continued on page 382) 
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_. DO SCHOLARS THINK of the re- 
search library and research librar- 
ians? Librarians have written extensively 
ot how useful libraries are to s« holarship 
and research. Do with 
them? Are libraries essential for national 
survival, for 


scholars agre« 


supporting the economic 
life of the nation, and for providing the 
sources of data necessary for a trained 
vouth and informed public?! Howard 
Mumford Jones, English, 


Harvard University, states that the pri 


prok ssor ol 


aim of the research library is to 


collect, enric h, and 


mary 
preserve records ol 
intellectual achievement from every cul 
and all Richard D. Altick, 
protessor of English, Ohio State Univer 
that the edifice ol 


modern scholarship rests upon the foun 


ture time.* 


asserts whole 
dation of research libraries.“ 

Other scholars have commented on re 
search libraries. It is the purpose of this 
review to examine a selected group of 
This 


since 


such views published since 1945. 
has been chosen because 
War IL the 
search libraries have 
tially. What do these views tell us of the 


wants and needs of scholars? How docs 


date 


World demands upon re 


increased substan 


the proble m of library growth appear to 
What do think of 
practices in cataloging and classification? 
What do thes expect in terms of research 
from librarians? What do they 


them? they current 


assistance 
the attributes of the ideal 


consider to be 


Mr. Birnbaum ws Chief Circulation 


Librarian, Brooklyn College Library. 
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The Research Library and the Scholar 


By 


HENRY BIRNBAUM 


librarian? What are their ideas in respect 
to the future of research libraries? These 
questions provide a framework for the 
discussions by faculty members, research 
ers, and directors of research. 

Before entering directly into these dis 
however, it may be useful to 
briefly “the 


and “scholarship.” 


CUSSIONS, 


describe research library,” 
“scholar,” 

Three types of scholarly or research 
libraries may be identified: (1) special 
librarics serving a small area of learning; 
(2) university libraries which undertake 
to cover the whole field of scholarship;* 
and (3) libraries which fall somewhere 
in between, such as “special collections” 
made up largely of rare and out-of-print 
books dealing with the same or related 
and pur 
poses of each type of research library 
and 


Convers 


subjects.” Variations aims 


influence the collections 


Re ad, 


Pennsylvania, 


occul 
protessor ot history, 
University of defines re 
search libraries as institutions designed 


to assist those engaged in extending the 


boundaries of knowledge,” and E. H. 
Wilkins, Harvard University, sees the 
research library in a university as the 


custodian of the world’s actual know! 
edge and the reservoir of its potential 
knowledge 

Websters New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines a scholar as one who has engaged 
in advanced study and has acquired 
knowledge in some special field. A schol 
ar also may be defined as an individual 


Read, “Libraries and Scholarship.’ in 


brary. Of 


vy and Scholarship,” Harvard 


Sth ed 1948 
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who is engaged in extending the bound- 
aries of knowledge, who develops new 
or syntheses of knowledge, and who 
needs and uses research libraries to at- 
tain his goal 

\ narrower definition of a scholar, by 
Louis Gottschalk, professor of modern 
history, University of Chicago, is that he 
is an investigator whose research material 
is to be found in printed sources that 
are relatively rare or out-of-print; hence 
the investigator who, for the most part, 
is engaged in either historical or human- 
This definition not 
to exclude the 
study of the history 


istic research 


meant natural scientist 
concerned with the 
of his science from rare and out-of-print 
books, or the social scientist concerned 
with the more remote historical develop- 
ment of either the thought or the institu 
tions that fall within his field.® 

Scholarship is defined by Merle E. 
Curti, professor of history, University of 
Wisconsin, as high competence in a de 
limited field of conscious and sustained 
inquiry for related facts, valid generaliza- 
tions, and workable truths.'® 

The Scholar's Wants and Needs. The 
literature reveals that the wants and 
needs of scholars in libraries are related 
to subject’ interests. The statements 
selected, therefore, have been separated 
into two groups, those from humanists 
and social scientists, and those from nat- 
ural scientists 

Albert C. Baugh, professor of English, 
University of points out 
that for the 
the research 
as well 


Pennsylvania, 
humanists and social scien- 
has to be the 


tists, library 


laboratory as the research 
providing a key to the results of previous 
scholarship. Not only are current ma- 
terials needed, but also original texts 
and documents of all kinds. He 
nizes, that the ideal 
pleteness is impossible in all fields, and 


recog 


however, of com 


Twentieth 


larchip 


Harvard University 


in the Century 
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that some selectivity is inevitable. Baugh 
suggests that the available funds be dis 
tributed among four categories: (1) basic 
tools such as bibliographies, works of 
reference, and the important serials 
which should be purchased no matter 
what else the library does; (2) the most 
important books in most fields: (3) spe- 
cial collections in those fields where spe 
cial work is being done by the faculty; 
and, (4) a luxurv sum for modest ad 
ditions to collectors’ items, rarities, and 
manuscripts."! 

James D. Hart, professor of English, 
University of California at Berkeley, con 
is to 


curring, notes that if a university 


be maintained as a scholarly institution, 


its library must not only possess a vast 
basic collection of research materials, but 
it must each vear buy the many pub- 
lished books and journals which repre- 
its appropriate coverage of the 


sent 
world’s knowledge put into print. He 
and John D. Millett, president, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, how 
ever, that a ceiling can be placed on an 
undergraduate book collection, because 
a library with more than a quarter mil- 
lion volumes seems to present college 
students with almost as many problems 
as solutions. On the other hand, Hart 
believes that no simple limits can be 
put on the library of an educational in 
stitution offering strong graduate pro 


agree 


grams in a large number of subjects.'* 
According to Crane Brinton, protessor 
of ancient and modern history, Harvard 
University, and John F. McDermott, as- 
sociate professor of English, Washington 
University, the humanist and 
scientist also will demand obscure ma 
terials and materials that in the past did 
not attain the dignity of “literature,” 
such as old Sears, Roebuck catalogs, out 


social 


n the Build 
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ing of Collections. Discussior n Pennsylvania. Uni 
Bart, “What a Scholar Expects of Acquisitions 
in Edwin E. Williams, ed. Problems and Prospects of i 
® Loc. cit the Research Libvar (New Brunswick, Scare 
row Press, 1955), p.59; Millett, Financing Higher 
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of-date textbooks, dime novels, and other 
fugitive writings. These materials, Brin- 
ton believes, are needed to satisfy the de- 
mand for what is called “the new history 
and the new criticism,” and are an at- 
tempt to get as great a range ot concrete 
facts as possible on which to test con- 
cepts, hypotheses, and ideas about hu- 
man behavior.'* 

Meeting the demands of the natural 
scientists is no easier task for a research 
the needs of the 
scientists. While 

want materials 


than 
and 


librars meeting 
social 


will 


humanists 
natural scientists 
that cover the historical aspects of then 
particular held, Philip M. Morse, pro- 
fessor of physics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, finds that the main em- 
phasis is on current literature. Contrary 
to the humanists and social scientists, he 
feels that the research physi ist’s library, 
for instance, is much better if it does not 
contain books that are very rarely used."* 


According to Fred L. Pundsack, semior 


Johns-Manville Con 
poration, the user of a scientific library 


research chemist, 
expects to find a comprehensive file of 
field of in- 


periodicals relating to his 
extensive 


terest, as well as a relatively 
holding of reference books and texts.'® 

\ final equally applicable 
to all groups is made by Altick. He pro 


tests the practice of withholding such 


comment 


materials as manuscripts trom the use of 
all but some privileged person who has 
successtully asserted his right to a mo- 
nopoly. Altick agrees that a faculty mem- 
ber who materially aided in the 
acquisition of a certain collection is en- 
titled to first use, provided that he does 
so within a time. After the 
expiration of that time, the collection 


has 


reasonable 


should be thrown open with as few re 


strictions as possible to all scholars.'* 


ns f Research and Char 
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Library Growth. It is perhaps natural 
for the scholar to desire and demand all 
that he thinks he needs for his research. 
However, Hart that there 
must be limitations, despite the necessity 
for growth of the library if his university 
is not to stagnate. But, Hart also realizes 
that while the making of books for l- 


recognizes 


braries is endless, the balancing of books 
in the comptroller’s ofhce has a definite 
His controlling 
growth are an increased move towards 


end. suggestions fon 
cooperative storage libraries and the use 
of more microreproductions."* 

Altick recognizes that the modern uni 
versity library fulfills a highly complex 
purpose and he views it as inescapable 
that the book-stock must be distributed 
in a number of places in addition to the 
main stack. His hope ts that decentrali 
vation be minimized. On the other hand, 
if the books do have to be decentralized 
and in some instances stored, he pleads 
that their current whereabouts be clearly 
noted in the public catalog."* 

Millett librarians for the 
growth of research libraries in universi- 
ties. He states that librarians hesitate to 
throw anything away because they always 
fear that the book they discard will be 
the one someone wants next month, and, 


blames the 


he savs, they are always chagrined when 
they cannot at produce what ts 
wanted.’® Later comments by Millett in 
dicate that he was more concerned with 
college, rather than university, libraries. 


once 


\ primary problem of the researchet 
in science is keeping up with the litera 
ture. To find a solution to this problem 
is the central concern of suggestions. 

Ralph Cleland, department of 
botany, Indiana University, and Mil- 
dred C. Rebstock, research department, 
Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, sug 
gest that journals, instead of 
publishing full-length papers, as ts cur- 
rent practice, should present concise vet 


scientific 
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comprehensive abstracts of the author's 
work, written by the author, and then 
make the entire paper available on mic 
rocard or microfilm. This practice, they 
believe, would make for publishing 
economy. Rebstock that 
course which many scientific 
believe would help control the volume 


adds another 


researchers 


of the scientific literature involves the 
use of more restraint on the part of 
authors and editors alike in deciding 


what is really worth publishing. [here 
has been a tendency, she says, particu 
larly in some academic circles, to eval- 
uate a person by the number of papers 
he publishes rather than by the quality 
of his work.*® 

Another coping with 
the vast amount of scientific literature ts 
Watson Davis, director of 


Instead of traditional 


suggestion for 


advanced by 
Scrence Service. 
publication, he recommends auxiliary 
publication through the deposit of the 
in a central place, to be 
abstracted without 
The central agency 


manuscript 
numbered and cost 
by the central agency 
could then send out film copies of any 
requested, 
through the his 
he points out, ts already in oper 


Bibliography of Screntife 


deposited manuscript, as 


abstracting service 
idea, 
ation im the 
and Industrial Reports, prepared by the 
Othce of the Publication Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.*! 

The Scholar's Vu wpoint on the Tech 
nical Services. Uhe area of technical 
one scholars are 


although some 


seTViCes IS with which 


generally not too familiar should 
not be expected to be, 
understanding on their part of technical 
procedures would lead to increased un 
derstanding of what services a research 
library can provict 

One of the questions raised by schol 
books to 


ars is who should choose the 


be acquired, the scholar or the librarian 
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R. M. Hartwell, head of the School of 
Humanities and Social Sciences, New 
South Wales University of Technology, 
believes that in universities the choice 
is usually the prerogative of the scholar, 
even though the librarian argues that 
he is the more impartial buyer and that 
too often when the scholar directs the 
buving, he buys only to suit his indi- 
vidual research.*? Hart suggests increased 
acquisitions and in 
interlibrary loans. 
two activities 


specialization in 
creased attention to 
He reasons that 
might help keep down the need for du 
plication of books in one research library 
after another.** 

Comments by 
cataloging, and classification point up 
the difhculty librarians have in coping 
with these problems to everyone's sat- 


these 


scholars on catalogs, 


istaction, especially since there is a di- 
vergence of opinion between the human- 
ists and social scientists on the one hand 
and the natural scientists on the other. 

Hartwell, speaking for the humanists 
and social scientists, recognizes that the 
important link between the reader and 
the books of a library is the catalog, and 
that the catalog is of great use both to 
the scholar and to the general reader. 
For the general reader, however, he be 
little 
scholar, on 


lieves the catalog need be more 
than a finding list. For the 
the other hand, it should be 
tool in its own right 


duplication in cataloging, he 


a relerence 
lo avoid delay and 
supports 
centralized 
Dermott admits that books must be cat 
and 
complains that) some 


cataloging programs.“* Mc 


aloged for convenience of storing 
but he 


rules are 


fining, 
asonable nor 
that 


times neither 


applicable The fact is, he savs, 
cataloging appears to be one of the great 
non-librarian.** 


that 


miasterices to the 


Read claims there is a lack of 


good comprehensive subject catalogs.** 


ay the Scholar ‘ ls 


he Libri 
Cleland, “The 1 f Material Il (1953), 93 
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William B. Hamilton, professor of his- 
torv, Duke University, in agreement with 
Read, states that the tremendous range 
of the social scientist and the humanist 
is sufhcient justification for plenty of 
subject cards in the catalog. This seems 
to him to be the only answer to retute 
the held by some extremists that 
a scholar is a specialist who already 
knows the literature of his field or can 
readily explore it through bibliographies 
and indexes. In his opinion, the scholar 
heavy dependence on the 


view 


must place 
subject catalog in research libraries. For 
this reason, Hamilton expects and hopes 
that a catalog constitutes an exhaustive 
bibliography on a subject; that it opens 
up most subjects to the uninitiated; that 
it pinpoints for the scholar the works 
and kevs that will lead to a thorough 
exploration of his subjects; and that the 
holdings of the library 
with 


catalog lists the 
under headings currently us 
both a little ingenuity and a little know! 
edge of the conventions of subject head 


ings. Finallv, documents ought to take 
their place in the subject catalog.** 
Allen Hazen, professor of English, 


School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, comments that it is his belief 
that the researcher approaches the sub 
ject catalog by cutting across the lines 
necessarily laid the 


cataloger. He suggests that the cataloge1 


down by subject 
is unable to foresec all possible paths 
taken by a scholar.* 


that mav be 
Joseph S. Fruton, 
chemistry, Yale University, representing 


protesson of bio 
the point of view of natural scientists, 
makes some remarks concerning catalogs 
and cataloging that seem to be contrary 
to those of humanists and social scien 
tists. He states that it is often said that 
library subject headings may be helpful 
to a person working in a fic ld other than 
his own. He asks us to suppose that he 
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requires material in the field of geology. 
In his judgment the wisest course for 
him to follow would be to ask his col 
leagues in the geology department for 
help rather than tackle the subject cards 
library catalog. For 
think an elab 
orate system of subject cards can be jus- 


for geology in the 
this reason he does not 


tified on the ground that occasional ma- 
terial outside his area of specialization 
He believes that pre 
paring and circulating classified lists of 
new accessions would help more than 
making subject entries for card catalogs 

Fruton also comments on ce scriptive 
lo him, the card catalog is 
of secondary importance, and is consult 


may be require d 


cataloging. 


ed only as a finding list to help locate 
items which cannot readily be found on 
Fruton believes that 
tists generally would like all data on 
catalog cards to be accurate and _ reli- 
able, but he would be content with mere 
identification. He finds that catalogers 
headings which 


the shelves scien 


technical 
library 


olten set up 
are dithcult for 
His experience has been that’ entries 


users to locate 
under personal names are not hard to 
find, but he has trouble with items list 
ed under the names of institutions, espe 
And, finally, 


filing rules 


cially government agencies. 
Fruton that the 
should be as non-technical possible 


sugeests 
so that entries can be easily found.** 
the 
the scientists are the 
Fruton states flatly that the 
fact are so many classification sys 
tems that 
wrong with all of them. He feels that one 
of the major difhculties in the organizing 


In the area of technical services 


most vocal about 
classification 
there 


suggests there is something 


of current scientific works is the impossi 
bility of accommodating a necessarily rig 
id classification scheme to major changes 
in the trend of research and 
emergence of new scientific disc iplines.*° 


screntilie 


Morse expresses his doubts concerning 
classification systems by stating that any 
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n Willian 
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system attempting to classify things on a 


linear basis—one-dimensionally—cannot 


succeed much better than the present 
classifications do.*! 

The scientist 
nizes that the 
secking to isolate the findings and con- 
research 


Bush 
constantly ts 


Vannevar recog- 


investigator 
clusions of thousands of other 
workers, but finds it impossible to keep 
abreast of current thought, even in re- 
stricted fields. He feels, however, that the 
difficulty is not so much that there ts an 
undue amount of publishing in view of 
the extent and variety of present day in- 
terests, but rather that publication has 
been extended far beyond present ability 
to make real use of the record. He finds 
that professionally the methods of trans 
mitting and reviewing the results of re 
search are old and inadequate. The real 
heart of the matter of selection, he feels, 
goes deeper than a lag in the adoption of 
mechanisms by libraries, or a lack of de- 
The 


record is 


velopment of devices for their use 
ineptitude in getting at the 
largely caused by the artificiality of svs 
tems of indexing. He points out that 
when data of any sort are placed in stor 
age, they are filed alphabetically or nu 
merically and the information is found 
by tracing down from subclass to sub 
class. It can be in only one place unless 

Having found an 
has to emerge trom 


dupli ates are used 


item, he savs, one 
the system and re-enter on a new path. 
He contends that the human mind does 
not work that wav. It operates by associ 
ation and man cannot hope to duplicate 
fully this mental process artificially, but 
he certainly ought to be able to learn 
from it. The first idea, therefore, 


drawn from the analogy concerns selec 


to be 


tion. He predicts that selection by asso 
ciation rather than indexing mav vet be 
mechanived. In the future, Bush be 
lieves, the problem of classification will 
for the 
tion of every article and report prior to 


be met bv arranging classifica 


publication according to some prear- 
ranged system.** 

Research Assistance and the Scholar. 
It is important to know what special 
services the scholars would like to have 
in addition to the materials they want 
available. Some libraries have provided 
research assistance to the scholars; how- 
the failure of 
sistance has depended on the local situ- 
ation. Altick that on the staff 
of every large librarv there 
should be at least a few persons whose 


ever, success or such as 
believes 


research 


major training has been not in library 
science, but in the various fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences. These 
people should have had not only exten 
sive personal experience in research, but 
what is even more important they should 
be expected to keep up with all the lat 
est developments in their fields, such as 
the appearance of new reference works 
and bibliographic 5,33 

Testimony has been presented earlier 
to the effect that the any 
one subject is getting to be so vast that 


literature in 


the researcher can keep up with it only 
Henry Gil 
man, chemistry, 
lowa State College, feels that the scien- 
liberated the in 
search- 


with the greatest difficulty 
professor of organic 
from 
literature 


tist wants to be 
creasing drudgery of 
es“ Pundsack, on the other hand, be 
lieves that a research man should make 


and Ed 


protesse wr ot 


his own literature surveys,*° 


ward G. Lewis, associate 
political science, University of Illinois, 


feels that the political scientist of some 


experience does not expect help on the 
the all 
important and often elusive peripheral 
He thinks that the 


body of his material, but on 
reference li 


to be called 


details 
brarian should be the 
on for this type of assistance, 


one 


as well as 
(Washingtor 


s Frontier 


tist Expects 
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to keep the scholar informed about new 
bibliographies.** 

Among the services that Pundsack and 
others would like to have are abstract 
bulletins published by the library. I hese 
bulletins should contain abstracts from 
current periodicals, patent abstracts, and 
information about current acquisitions. 
He would also have the research library 
furnish some type of translation service 
by either sending the articles to an out- 
side wanslator or by maintaining a staff 
which can translate. Finally, he would 
like to have research libraries circulate 
reference books, or put them on perma- 
nent loan to frequent users.4* 

Research libraries are admittedly com- 
plex. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the user mav need some guidance and 
training in then However, Fruton 
states that it is the responsibility of the 
scientist to know the library, and the 
responsibility of the library to make 
books easily available and to send regu- 
larly to user lists of new 
accessions in his general field of inter 
est.88 Morse agrees with this position 
and states that the research man must 
know his wav around the working li- 
brarv. Normally, he should not have to 
go to the card catalog, except to find a 
book in some branch of his subject that 

unfamiliar to him.**® Con- 
professor of botany, Univer- 


use. 


the research 


is relativels 
way Zirkle, 
sity of Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
feels that the research man will have to 
be taught how to the library. Few 
scientists realize, he believes, that library 
research is actually a form of scientific 
research, and therefore must be learned.*° 
W. F. Waldeck, director of Research and 
Development Division, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation, notes that research 


use 


projects almost invariably start with a 
survev of the available information, and 


entist in the Reference Library,” 
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that as much as one-third of the entire 
cost of research projects may lie in gath- 
ering and interpreting literature per- 
taining to the subject.*! As a corollary to 
being taught how to use the research 
library, Pundsack urges that the librar- 
ian of a research library prepare a writ- 
ten introduction to the library to give 
the user a background.*? 

The Scholar's Version of the Ideal Li- 
brarian. One of the most important in- 
gredients of a successful library of any 
type is the librarian, and scholars have 
become very familiar with this profes- 
sional collaborator in research. Altick 
finds, however, that as the library pro- 
fession has grown more specialized and 
complicated, its members have lost 
touch, to some extent, with the people 
they serve. He urges that the best way 
of closing the gap is to encourage more 
librarians to have a broad training and 
a continuing interest in subject areas. 
He finds it especially regrettable that so 
many people in the top echelons of li- 
braries have not had personal experi- 
ence in humanistic research and he feels 
that with the best will in the world they 
cannot possibly see things as the scholar 
sees them. At the same time, he finds 
that often the manner of library 
people, in dealing with their patrons, is 
exasperating. He points out that he is 
not speaking of department heads or 
other dignitaries, but of the people un- 
der them, the clerks, attendants, and as- 
sistants, with whom the scholar has the 
most frequent dealings. He feels that 
the habitual discourtesy or indifference 
of certain library people when dealing 
with patrons, be they freshmen or world- 
famed scholars, gives substance to the 
impression held by some that libraries 


are operated not to be of all possible 
service to readers, but for the private 
convenience of the management.*? Mil 
let states that librarians rate the impor- 
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tance of their jobs and examine their 
salarv scale in the light of the size of 
book collections, number of employees, 
and total expenditures; they put little 
emphasis on economy." 

Jacques Barzun, Columbia Univer 
sitv, observes that the first virtue of the 
librarian should be that of attentiveness, 
and, his second virtue, general knowl 
edge. Regarding the second virtue—-gen 
eral knowledge—Barzun believes that 
the ideal would be to have no distinc 
tions whatever between librarians and 
scholars scholars should be librarians 
and librarians should be scholars lo 
gether, they should emphasize the using 
of books.“° Hartwell maintains that the 
bond that should hold scholars and hl 
brarians together is their love of books 
The librarian, like the scholar, should 
be a bibliophile. As a custodian of books, 
he believes, the librarian is custodian of 
civilization, of the cultural heritage 
which is the basis of civilized living. In 
consideration of these principles, Hart 
well expects from the librarian a full 
knowledge of the resources of the li 
brary and of its catalogs and indexes. \ 
librarian, he states, should have knowl 
edge of books as well as of library o1 
ganization, and the research librarian 
should be a scholar-librarian, for only 
such a person has a complete under 
standing of the needs of scholars. Alter 
natively, Hartwell believes, each research 
library should have, in addition to the 
librarian, a director of research and a 
research staff who would play vital roles 
in the library and its organization 

Hartwell makes these statements with 
firmness and conviction. However, when 
discussing the ordering of books he re 
verses his origial opinions by proclaim 
ing that it is far better for the schola 
to have good books than good librarians 
In fact. he contends, if the books are 


available and there is some means of get 


Vil 


ting at them, then the librarian need be 
littl: more than an attendant. He also 
criticizes librarians by pointing out that 
the feeling of proprietorship is the most 
common tailing of librarians. The dan 
ger sign is the term “my library.”’** 
Speaking for scientists, Gilman first 
suggests the expectation of adequate, et 
ficient, and courteous service. In addi 
tion, the librarian should have thorough 
familiarity with indexing systems, clas 
sification, interlibrary loans, photostat 
ing and microfilm problems, the pub 
lishing habits of domestic and foreign 
periodicals, sources of manuscripts, re 
prints, and patents. The librarian should 
also be capable of reading German, 
French, and Russian. He should have 
sufhcient scientific background to know 
technical language and nomenclature, 
and above all, he should know at all 
times where his books are and should 
know how to supplement catalog intor 
mation with suggestions of likely places 
and people capable of supplying intor 
mation not conventionally accessible 
Gilman continues that in addition to 
knowing where his books are the librat 
ian should help his patrons by guiding 
and instructing them in one manner or 
another to locate material quickly and 
confidently without too much trial and 
error. A librarian who is capable of all 
of this should have compensation not 
only in terms of money, but in rank and 


prestige commensurat with the ereat 


importance and dignity of his work 7 


Librarians should find encouragement 
in the observations of Hart.45 Not only 
is the library essential for the great um 
versity, he notes, but qualified reference 
librarians are indispensable in guiding 
users to the contents of the collections. 
Hart shows by example how librarians 
and scholars working together assist the 
researcher in the completion of projects 

The Scholar Predicts the Future of 


‘and Research: The 1 
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Research Libraries. No one can predict 
with certainty what the future holds for 
research libraries. However, there are 
certain tendencies that are evident, and 
scholar has availed himself of the 
opportunity to comment. 

Goutschalk feels that the foremost in- 
fluence upon the university research li- 
brary is likely to be the international ten 
sion to which it will have to adjust itself. 
He feels that one of the important effects 
on scholarship of prolonged animosities 
will be an intensification of the national 
spirit. Therefore, the university library 
of the future will be able to devote less 
and less space to the fewer and fewer 
scholars who will be interested in rare 
books and other out-of-print materials. 
Most research libraries will become more 


one 


definitely than they are now, collections 
of reference, teaching, serial, and recent 
titles, will concerned 
than now with special collections made 


and become less 
up largely of rare and out-ot-print books 

Gottschalk offers a plan to cope with 
these predicted developments. He sug 
gests that the scholar in American unt- 
versities become less dependent upon 
the university library and more willing 
to make his own special collection for 
projects in turn. 
this, the funds 


each of his scholarly 


In order to tacilitate 


now made available to librarians by 
universities and foundations for special 
collections should go directly to the 
working scholar. Furthermore, the li 


braries should break up the special col 


lections that are not in active use and 
make the rare and out-of-print materials 
in them available for long periods, either 
by loan or purchase, to the scholars who 
actually I he 
the scholar of this proposal would be 
that he 


films on photostats, but would have the 


necd them advantages to 


would not have to use micro 


use of the original. The advantages to 
the library would be the release of space 


ldom d 


that Is 
works. It 
Visitors, ol 


new occupied by 


would reduce the number of 


microfilm reque Sts, and ol 
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interlibrary loans. Finally, according to 
Gottschalk, this plan would diminish 
the cost and difhculty of policing rare 
and costly items.*® 

Jones adds the admonition that as 
government pours its millions into sci- 
ence and the social sciences, neglecting 
the humanities, we must, if we are not 
to throw our whole cultural life into 
the discard, pour more money rather 
than less into university research librar- 
ics, for they are the laboratories and the 
refuge of the scholar, the humanist, the 
writer, and the philosopher.*° 
The preceding 
ments have revealed no startling new 
suggestions concerning scholars’ relations 
to the research librarv. However, the 
one truth that seems abundantly clear 
is that what may be true of one type of 
not be true of an- 
serve one scholar 
does not necessarily another. 
Therefore, it is the librarian’s first duty 
to define the policies of his library based 
on the general aims that have evolved. 
libraries and special collec 


Conclusions. state 


research library 
other, and what 


may 
serve 


Special 
tions present many problems. However, 
since the purposes and aims of special 
libraries and special collections are usu 
ally narrower and more clearly defined, 
their problems are relatively simple com 
pared to those of a university library. 
The university research library must, 
on the other hand, serve the entire range 
of scholarship. There are conflicting de 
The human 
like to 
have evervthing that is in print; the 
less of the older 
rather 


mands and needs to be met 


ists and social scientists would 


natural scientists want 


historical materials and would 
have current periodicals and books. In 
fact, they have 


spend more time abstracting articles and 


would rather librarians 
making accession lists than caring for 
old and rarely used materials 

In respect to the rapid growth of hold 


ines, the humanists and social scientists 
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suggest curbs by assigning priorities to 
purchases. There was no suggestion from 
them to reduce the amount of publishing 
such as proposed by the natural scien- 
tists. The suggestion that publishers is- 
sue only what is worth publishing is 
courageous, but not realistic. Who is to 
decide what is not worth publishing? 
Ihe answer for libraries lies in selection 
after publication. A positive approach 
to coverage urges that authors abstract 
or summarize their contribution to the 
literature. This would enable the user 
to get an overview of the literature in 
his field and would conserve space in the 
library. 

The catalog represents an area of dif- 
ference of between humanists 
and social scientists as Opposed to natu- 
The former want 
tailed a catalog as is possible with com- 


opinion 


ral scientists as de 
plete descriptions of the items cataloged 
and with headings. 
Che latter claim that many subject head 
and that a mere 


extensive subject 


ings are unnecessary, 
finding list would be satisfactory. 

The problem of research assistance ts 
rather confused. There is disagreement 
among all groups of scholars, probably 
based on the work methods of the indi 
viduals involved. Some scholars appear 


to be independent workers, others would 
like to be relieved of some of the tedious 
that scholarly re 
There is no doubt, however, that 


chores are part of 
search. 
assistance of some kind should be avail 
The form and nature of the 


circum 


able. serv: 


ices supplied are, of course, 
scribed by the budgets as well as the abil- 
ities and limitations of the librarians in 
question. So far as the future is con- 
cerned, research libraries will probably 
continue to collect everything they deem 
record and to 
fields in 
On 


hand, improved tec hniques 


necessary to preserve the 
enhance scholarship in the 
which their institutions have a stake. 
the 
will take the path toward speedier han 


other 


dling, toward improved methods of re- 
duction of space needs through reduc 
tion in bulk, and toward improved meth 
ods of reproduction of materials for 
wider dissemination and use. 
Scholars will be able to depend on the 
librarians for their future needs because 
in the past it has librarians 
who, through diligent and conscientious 
eflort, and often in the deter- 
mined opposition by scholars and ad- 
ministrators, have achieved whatever 
improvements have been made. 


been the 


face ot 


Standards Reprints Available 


Reprints of the “Standards for College Libraries” which appeared in the July 


1959 issue of CRL are now availabk 


( hicago 11 


from the ACRL. office, 50 East Huron Street, 


Single copies will be mailed free on request. For orders of five on 


more reprints the price per copy is twenty cents, Prepayment will expedite de 


livery of orders and it is requested that cash or check accompany orders if possible 
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‘HE NUMBER of important periodicals 


launched during the first six months 
of 1959 and available for examination at 
the Librarv of Congress is small. In the 
list of tithes which follows it will be seen 
that various phases of science have new 


scholarly journals: that) automation, 
management, astronautics, and atomic 
energy are of continuing interest; and 


finally, that the greater number of thes« 
journals originate with professional so 
cieties, research institutions, and univer 


sities 


from the an 
issues of the Library Jow 
{dvance Re ference-NSource 


we will provide early in 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Drawn 
nouncement 

nal, Bowker’s 
Reporting Sen 
formation about some 6,000 books a vear, 
briel 


with publication date, and 


description, all arranged by subject 


price, 


CHURCH HisTORY. Archief voor de Ges 
chiedents van de Katholieke Kerk in 
Nederland will be published three times 
in Utrecht. The first number con 
sists of an article “Over de 
van de geschiedenis der katholicke kerk 
1870." 


a veat 
beoetening 


in Nederland sedert omstrecks 


STATISTICS 
of statistics for the physical, chemical, 


Technometrics is a journal 


and engineering sciences published quar 
terly by the American Society for Quality 
Control and the American Statistical As 


sociation. “Mathematical Probability in 


the Natural Sciences,” and “The Anal 
vsis of Life Test Data,” are two of the 
articles in the first issue 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS. There is being pub 
lished in Washington a bimonthly jou 


Head, Serials 
ing Division, Library 


Seciton, 


Muss 


Brow 


Descriptive Catalo 


of Congress 
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New Periodicals of 1959—Part I 


By EDNA MAE BROWN 


nal on foreign affairs entitled Free World 


Ihe editors are who 
have found refuge in the West; the con- 
tributors are area specialists. Articles by 
Dr. Elemer Bako, Hungarian specialist, 
Slavic and Central European Division, 
the Library of Congress, on “Communist 
Maneuvering in Hungary Since the Rev 
olution,” and by Dr. Raymond Mover, 
director, Far East regional atlairs, In 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
on “Mutual Security, Korea and Defense 
Support” are illustrative of the first issuc 
The School of Inter-American Studies, 
University of Florida, launched Journal 
of Inter Studies as a channel 
for scholarly communication between the 
different the Western Hemi 
sphere. It will cover humanities and social 
it neces. ( Pologne magne pub 
lished in’ Paris edited by 
Z7dziechowski has as its theme the peace 
of Poland and Germany. 


Forum. persons 


fmerican 


parts ol 


and Georges 
ful coexistence 
The contributors to number one are all 
Polish scholars living in Poland 


Water Conser- 


“serves the interests of conserva 


CONSERVATION. Land 
vation 
tion contractors, Soil Conservation Sers 
ice technicians, Soil and 
Watershed District chairmen and super 
visors, and the materials and equipment 


Conservation 


suppliers in the land and water conser 
vation industry.” 


roonomics. The National Institute 
Fconomic Review is published in’ Lon- 
don by the National Institute of Eco 
nomic and Social Research as a service to 
businessmen and others who need to be 
informed of the general economic situa 
tion and prospects in Great Britain. 


Law. Atomic Energy Law Journal rv 
ports on legislation, court decisions, and 
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government regulations dealing with the 
production and use of atomic energy. 
Rivista di Diritto Fiscale 
two will interpret Swiss federation and 
canton fiscal and administrative law. 


Ammuiunistra- 


EDUCATION. To improve teaching meth- 
ods is the aim of Educadores, the journal 
of the Federacion Espanola de Religiosos 
de Ensenhanza. The contributors are pro- 


lessors in pedagogical institutions in 
Spain. Book reviews and reviews of peri 
Technical 


Its pur 


odical articles are included 
Education comes trom London 
pose is to stimulate research and thought 
on technical education in schools and 
colleges and onmthe-job training in in 


dustry 


Developmental Biology will 
proble ms 


SCIENCE 
publish articles bearing on 
ol development of both plants and ani 
mals, serving in this way as a meeting 
ground for botanical and zoological ap 
proaches. Experimental Neurology is to 
be an international journal publishing re- 
sults of original research by experimental 
methods, Research reports brietly 
on some of the experiments being con- 
ducted in agriculture and home econom- 
ics at the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. International Journal of 
Radition Biology and Related Studies in 
Physics, Chemistry and Medicine will 
together all interests concerned 
the eflects of tonizing 
radiations fpplied Polymer 
Science continues in part the Journal of 


bring 
with biological 


Journal of 


Polymer Science and as its title indicates 


contains papers reporting results of 
studies and experiments which can be 
practically applied Journal of Molecular 
Biology “will publish papers on the na 
ture, production, and replication of bio 
molecular level, 
and its relation to function.” Neue Phy- 
Vienna is a bimonthly “Zeits 
chritt’ fiir die “"Gebiete der Atom-und 
Strahlungsphysik.” Science Information 


News trom the National Science Foun- 


logical structure at the 


stk trom 
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dation will report “national and inter- 
national developments in scientific and 
technical information § dissemination.” 
Tropical Science is the journal of the 
Tropical Products Institute in London. 
It will report the research done at the 
institute on the agricultural, plant, and 
animal products of the tropical countries 
of the British Commonwealth. 


MEDICINE. Journal of Océ upational 
Vedicine is published by the Industrial 
Medical arti 


cles, book reviews, and abstracts 


Association. It consists of 


ENGINEERING 
monthly 


fir Engineering is a new 
ot the 
pollution control, air moving, and air 


treating science ot au 
conditioning, sciences which in the opin- 
ion of the editors will prolong man’s life 
by protecting him from hostile environ 
mental forces—from microbes and smog 
to debilitating temperatures 
cal Sciences Review is published by the 
American Astronautical News 
coverage of space flights, research and de 


{stronauti 
Society 


velopment in space systems, human fac 
tors research, etc., will be treated in this 
quarterly. The Cuil Engineer in South- 
{frica is also called the transactions 
of the South African Institution of Civil 
Engineers. It papers and 
speeches from society meetings. Environ- 


ern 
consists” ol 


mental Engineering is the journal of the 
Institute of Environmental 
The table of contents of the 

of this very technical journal lists such 
articles as “Re sponse of Structures Unde 
Random Vibration,” “Sonic Failure” and 
others. Imported Auto Trade although 
intended for people connected with the 


Engineers. 
first number 


imported automobile industry would be 


ot interest to owners prospective 


owners of foreign cars because of its 
news on models, distribution, servicing, 


etc. Industrial Research reports on re- 


search projects underway, anticipated, 


and needed in industry. Articles entitled 
“1959 Forecast: $12 Billion for Re 
search,” “Why Isn't the Post Office Auto- 
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mated,” and “Semiconductors: a Dvnam- 
ic New Industry” are illustrative of vol 
ume one, number one. Power Transmis 
sion Design will be devoted to news and 
ideas about machine drives. $J4M Re- 
view isa publication of the Society for In- 
dustrial and Applied Mathematics. Here 
will be published papers referring to in- 
dustrial or scientific problems. They will 
describe new mathematical techniques 
and new applications, survey mathemati 
cal methods in advanced fields, and de 
scribe areas where there is need for math 
ematical development. 


MANAGEMENT. Data Processing in Busi- 
ness and Industry is being published in 
London. Data processing, a phrase famil 
iar to librarians, is herein described as 
“the technique whereby information. is 
acquired, transmitted, stored, retrieved, 
and operated upon for eflective indus- 
trial and commerical use.” The Inter- 
national Executive consists of summaries 
of books and periodical articles on man 
agement of international operations. 


FINE ARTs. Dance Perspectives will con 
tain interesting, stimulating, and enter- 
taining articles of considerable length by 
writers with specialized knowledge on 
the art of dance. The first issue consists 
of Lincoln Kirstein’s “What Ballet Is 
About: an American Glossary.” Journal 
of Church Music is a magazine for choir 
directors, organists, leaders of children’s 
choirs, pastors, and members of music 
committees. Articles and scores are in- 


Air F gineering. Business News Publishing 
Company, 450 W. Fort Street, Detroit 26 
v.l, no.l, April 1959. Monthly. $3. 

Irchief voor de Geschiedenis van de Katho 
lieke Kerk in Nederland. Uitgeverij Het 
Spectrum N.V., Postbus 2073, Utrecht. v.1, 
no.1, 1959. 3 nos. a vear, {15 


Astronautical Sciences Review. American As- 
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Periodicals 


cluded. In Records & Music Arthur Fied 
ler advises readers how to choose all 
kinds of music for listening pleasure in 
“Labels That Libel Good Music.’ The 
first issue includes articles explaining the 
difference between stereo and conven- 
tional recording, relating the behind- 
scenes story of a recording session, and 
others. 


LITERATURE. The Critical Quarterly 
comes from The University, Hull, Eng- 
land, and is largely concerned with 
twentieth-century British, American, and 
European literature. The editors write: 
“If we can help to keep alive the belief 
that literature is for every man... and 
that it is still one of the mayor ple asures 
of life, we shall feel we have achieved 
at least one of our aims.” Criticism, a 
Quarterly for Literature and the Arts is 
published by Wayne State University 
Press. “It will examine the arts and liter- 
atures of all periods and nations, either 
individually or in their interrelationship, 
and critical theory regarding them.” /17u- 
manidades is the review of the faculty of 
humanities of the University of the An 
des, Mérida, Venezuela. It will publish 
the works of the faculty as well as of out- 
siders and will not be limited to Ven- 
evuelan matters entirely. Palinurus ts 
published semiannually by Charl Van 
Horn in Orange, New Jersey. The first 
issue opens with Mark Van Doren’s “Un 
dersong.” Oeuvres et Opinions trom 
Moscow consists of French translations 
of Russian literary works. 


tronautical Society, Inc., Box 598, Palo 
Alto, California. v.1, no.1, January, March 
1959. Quarterly. $4 

Atomic Energy Law Journal. Warren Publi 
cations, 89 Beach Street, Boston 11, Mass 
achusetts. v.1, no.1, Winter 1959. Quarter 
lv. $20. 


Bowker’s Advance Reference-Source Report 
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R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
February 


ting Service 
West 45th Street, New York 36 
1959. 5 $7.50 
Cahiers Pologne-Allemagne. Editions Sarma 
tia. 9. Place de la Madeleine, Paris 8 
nol, April, June 1959. Quarterly. $5 
The 
South African 
neers, Kelvin 
Johannesburg 


nos. a year 


ifrica 
Engi 

Street, 
1959 


Southern 
ot ¢ ivil 
Marshall 


January 


Engineer in 
Institution 
House, 75 
v.l, 
Frequency not given Price 
The Critical Quarterly The University, 


Hull, England. v.1, no.1, Spring 1959. $2 0 


not given 


Criticism. Wayne State University Press, 4841 


Cass Avenue, Detroit 2. v.1, no.l, Winter 
1959. Quarterly. 

Dance Perspectives. 1801 East 26th Street, 
Brooklvn 29. no.l, Winter 1959 Quarterly 

Data Processing. Nliffle & Sons, Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, London SE 1 
January March 1959. Quarterly. $12 

Developmental  Brology Academic Press, 
Ir 11) Fifth Avenue New York 3. v.1, 
April 1959 Bimonthly. S14 

Educadores. Claudio Coello 382, \partado 
1267, Madrid. v.1, January February 
1959. 5 nos. a vear. 200 ptas 

Fnotronmental Engineering. Institute of En 
vironmental Engineers, P.O. Box Sl, 
Mineola, New York. v.l, no.l, February 


1959. Quarterly. $1 


Experimental Neurology Academic Press, 
Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. v.1, 
April 1959 Bimonthly. $16 

Free World Forum. Washington 5, D.C. v.1, 
nol, January 1959. Bimonthly. $5 

Humanidades. Universidad de los Andes, 
Mérida, Venezuela. January 
March 1959. Quarterly Price not given 


Illinois 
Urbana 


Rese arch ol 
Agricultural | xperiment Station 


University 


Winter 1959. Quarterly. Free. 
Imported Auto Trade. 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. v.l. February 1959 


Monthly. $5 
Industrial Research 
lishing Company Inc 
Chicago 4. v.l 


Scientific Research Pub 

200 S. Michigan 

Avenue no.l, January 

1959. Quarterly 
~ 

The International Executiwe 


Advancement of 


Foundation for 


the International Busi 


Sos 
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ness Administration, Box 104, Riverdale 
Station, New York 71. v.1, no.1, Winter 


1959. Frequency not given $15 


International Journal of Radiation Biology 


Tavlor & Francis, Ltd., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London EC 4. v.1, no.1, Janu 
ary 1959. Quarterly. £3 15s 

Journal of Applied Polymer Science. Inter 
science Publishers, Inc., 20th and North 
ampton Streets, Easton Pennsylvania 
v.l, nol, January February 1959. Semi 
annual. $17.50 


Journal of Church Music. 2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29. v.1, no 1, January 1959 


Monthly (except: July-August). $3.50 

Journal of Inter-American Studies. School 
of Inter-American Studies, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. v.1, January 
1959 Frequency not given. SZ 

Journal of Molecular Biolog Academic 
Press, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
v.l, nol, April 1959 Bimonthly. $14 

Journal of Occupational Medicine. Indus 


trial Medical Association, 28 East Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago 4. v.1, no.l, January 
1959. Monthly. S10 

Land & Water Conservation. P.O. Box 2268, 
Montgomery, Alabama. v.1, no.l, April 
1959. Monthly. $6 

National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. Economic Review. National In 
stitute of Economic and Social Research, 
2 Dean Trench Street, Smith Square, Lon 


don, SW 1. no.l, January 1959. Bimonth 
ly Sb 

Neue Physik. Mollardgasse 8, Wien VI. no.1, 
1959. Bimonthly. O.S. 60 

Oeuvres et Opinions. Union des Ecrivains de 
17, Rue Kirov, Moscou, 1, 1959 
Monthly. Price not given 

Palinurus. Charl Van Horn, 119 Central 
Avenue, Orange. New Jersey. no.1, 


April 1959 Semiannual. $3.75 


Power Transmission Design. Industrial Pub 
lishing Corporation 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15. v.1, no.l, January 1959 
Monthly. $7 

Records & Music. M. & N. Harrison, Inc 
°74 Madison Avenue, New York 16. v.1, 
no.l, March 1959. Monthly. $3.50 
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There Is No End 


()' tHE MAKING OF BOOKs there is no 
end,” saith the Preacher in Ecclesi- 
astes, and we can rightly paraphrase him 
with: “Of the collecting of books there is 
no end.” the phrase is right,. but the 
spirit is wrong. To this phrase, to both 
thes phrases, 1 would react, and have 
vou react, not with the Preacher's pessi 
mism; we should respond instead with a 
fervent “Hallelujah!” for in the endless 
production and supply of books, and in 
the endless quest to collect them, there 
is full evidence of the endless vitality and 
curiosity of men’s minds 

I have been asked to sav something 
about “Building a Scholarly Library,” 
but Mr. Frank K. Walter should have 
been doing this instead of me. As a mat 
ter of fact, he has done so already in the 
pragmatic and dramatic 
book by book 
right 


stvle by 
and book 
before 


host 
building one, 
crate by book crate. here 
youl 

Scholarly libraries, like the universities 
thes 


Institutions 


eves 


variegated, manv-faceted 
librarians, like 
evenly 


scTve, are 
Universit, 
university presidents, cannot 
achieve distinction in all aspects of their 
multiform, almost quixotic, responsibili 
ties: some can attract and retain a superb 
staff, some can initiate into the mysteries 
of classification, some are adept at archi 
But that uni 


is doomed, should it want a dis 


tecture or at management 
versity 
tinguished library, which does not have 
somewhere in its recent history a librar- 


ian hag-ridden by the need for books 


Vospe) is Director, University of 
Kanse Libraries This 
Frank K 


ersity of 


paper was pre- 
Walter Lecture at 
May 


sented as a 


the Unn 
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and endowed with the skills to acquire 
them. 

Minnesota is favored in that Mr. Wal- 
ter was such a librarian; he in turn was 
favored in serving a university that fully 
appreciates the uncommon beneft- 
cent support he gave to the university's 
search for academic distinction. During 
his incumbency, I am told, almost a mil- 
lion volumes were added to the collec- 
tions; and his two buying trips to Europe 
netted over 200,000 


achievement in- 


in the 1980's alone 


volumes—a remarkable 
deed. Through his persistent etlorts a 
solid stratum was laid down, consisting 
of the proceedings of learned societies 
and academies, serial publications and 
newspapers, and the ofhcial publications 
of foreign governments, especially those 
of Northern Europe and the Baltic coun- 
tries. This, in build a 


scholarly library, so there is actually lit- 


fact, is how to 
tle more for me to relate 

What I shall try to do then, in order 
appropriately to fill in this evening's pro- 
gram, is to generalize a bit, with a slight 
historical bent, on the quest for library 
books. I shall emphasize the massive 
quest, the safari approach, the dramatic 
en bloc accession, rather than the equally 
important, more patient and precise, 
method of selecting and searching out 
individual books. 

I will hope to remind that the 
quest for books is indeed endless, that 


Vou 


the opportunity and the need have not 
ceased, and that the passion and the pat- 
tern for building scholarly libraries have 
changed but little since the quest first 
began. Most particularly I will hope to 
dispel any sense of the Preacher's pessi- 
mism that mav linger. For | have been 
amazed in recent vears at the number of 
librarians and university presidents who 


$09 


4 

= 
ad) 

Je 

’ 

ig 


wail over the endless growth of library 
collections and waste their energy in a 
search for limiting factors, for hedges 
and dams against growth. These prophets 
of doom see nothing but the “problems 
of libraries” and rising costs, as though, 
after all these they are suddenly 
endowed with the wisdom to know the 
in conscience 
infected 


years, 
millenium where we can 
stop adding books. They are 
with “weariness of the flesh.” I will hope 
to suggest that this growth has alwavs 
been with us, at least in times of intel 
lectual vitality, that the hopeful 
lesson of histor, proposes that the quest 
for books will continue, 
function of civilization and as the librari 


and 


as an essential 


an’s major responsibility 


The quest began, perhaps, in Athens, 
in a period of high intellectual curiosity 
and creativity. At least Strabo reports: 
“Aristotle bequeathed his own library to 
‘Theophrastus, to whom he also left his 
school; and he is the first man,” so far as 
Strabo knows, “to have books 
and to have taught the Kings of Egypt 
how to arrange a_ library That the 
Kings of Egypt learned well, we know 
trom Most recently, 
George Sarton in the posthumous sec 


collected 


accounts, 
ond volume of his projected History of 


Serence, makes this judgment: 


Alexandria) was the 
center of research; the Library 
attached to it was the memory of the scien 
tific departments of the Museum. The phy 
sicians needed the works of Hippocrates 


The Museum [at 
screntifu 


and other predecessors; the astronomers 


early observations 


needed the records of 
and theories. In the case of the humanities 
the Library did not simply provide infor- 
mation, it contained the very maste rpieces. 
find books in the 


bodies; the astronomers 


The anatomist might 
Library, but not 
find books, but not the stars nor 


other hand, 


might 


the glory of heaven. On the 
if the humanist wanted to read the /liad 
or the Odyssey, the songs of Anacreon or 
the odes of Simonides, those verv treasures 
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would be available to him in the Library 
and perhaps nowhere else. The Library 
was the very heart of the humanities 
The Library of Alexandria was really a 
new start as much as was the Museum 


How was that first great scholarly li 


brary built, and in what spirit? Accord 
ing to Moses Hadas, the oldest of our 
notices is in Aristeas to Philocrates: 


When Demetrius of Phalerum was put 
in charge of the king's library, he was as 
signed large sums of money with a view to 
collecting, if possible, all the books in the 
world; and by arranging purchases and 
transcriptions, he carried the king's design 
to completion as far as he was able. When 
about how 


he was asked, in my presence 


many thousands of books were already 
collected, he replied, “Above two hundred 
thousand, Your Majesty; and in a short 


I shall exert every effort for the re 
number of half 


while 
mainder, to round out the 
a million. I am informed that the laws of 
the Jews also are worthy of transcription 
and of being included in vour library.” 


What is to 
so?” the king replied; “All the necessary 


prevent you from doing 


means are at vour disposal.” 
But Demetrius said, “Translation is re- 
in the country of the Jews they 


quired 
and thev have 


use a peculiar script 
their own languace 


This was in the second or third cen- 
tury B.c. Now in 1959 [ merely remind 
you of how modern this sounds. Just a 
few vears ago some scholarly libraries in 
this country had hopes of “collecting, if 
possible, all the books in the world.” 
Today, collectively through the Farming 
ton Plan, we make the same proud boast, 
and today our boast is tem pe red a bit by 
the continuing problem of translation, 
but our problem is with Swahili and 
Urdu rather than with the “peculiar 
script” of the Je ws 

The next efflorescence we should recall 
is that of the late fourteenth and earls 
fifteenth centuries Italy. As John 
Addington Svmonds has said, “The first 
step toward the revival of learning im- 
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plied three things: first, the collection of 
MSS wherever they could be saved from 
the indolence of the monks; secondly, 
the formation of libraries for their pres- 
ervation; and, thirdly, the invention of 
an art whereby they might be multiplied 
cheaply, conveniently, and accurately.” 
Here again the zest for learning and hu- 
manistic creativity are intimately tied up 
with the endless quest for books. The 
eager personal adventures of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio in recovering and tran 
scribing Latin manuscripts are well 
known, but the career of Poggio Braccio 
lini at the opening of the fifteenth 


century exemplifies the eternal passion 


and drive to accumulate scholarly li 
brarics. Branching out from Constance 
where he went as a Papal secretary, Pog 
gio made four expeditions between 1415 
and 1417 to Cluny, St. Gall, and to other 
monasteries in France and Germany, in 
search of manuscripts that he might 
transcribe or actually bear away. J. E. 
Sandys paraphrases Poggio’s December 
1416 letter as follows: “So 
eager was the that even the 
wretched condition of the roads did not 
his companions 


to Guarini 
que st 
prevent Poggio and 
from sallving forth from Constance and 
climbing the steep slopes that led to St. 
Gallen some twenty miles distant. In that 
ancient home of learning thev found the 
and the monks absolutely unin- 
terested in literature, and many a pre- 
cious MS Iving amidst the dust and damp 


abbot 


and darkness of one of the towers of the 
abbev-church, a noisome building (says 
even criminals 


which con- 


demned to death would never have been 


Poggio) to 


confined.” 

Subsequent expeditions drew Poggio 
himself as far afield as England, a cold 
and barbaric land in that dav: his friends 
and emissaries hunted manuscripts for 
him in Portugal and in Scandinavia. In 
and in summer heat, to the clear 
detriment of his purse and his health, 
he continued the quest for books 
throughout his life. As a result of his 
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efforts, the world of Renaissance learning 
came to know such writers as Cicero, 
Quintillian, Lucretius, Petronius, and 
much of Plautus; and the Laurentian, 
the Medicean, and other Italian libraries 
were greatly enriched. 

Other manuscript hunters later in the 
fifteenth century turned castward and 
brought Greek learning to Italy once 
more. One of the most successful, John 
Lascaris, was twice commissioned by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to undertake expedi- 
tions to the East for the Medicean Li- 
brary. The second journey, at the end of 
the fifteenth century, lasted two vears 
and recovered as many as 200 manu- 
scripts from Mount Athos. Lascaris’ note- 
book listing desiderata for that venture 
is still extant. 

The lure of the manuscript riches of 
the Eastern monasteries is a nice symbol 
of the persistent quest for books. The 
\lexandrian librarians had searched tor 
the writings of the Jews in this region 
many centuries before Lascaris, and we 
can wonder romantically whether they 
knew of the manuscript hoards so_re- 
cently discovered at Qumran on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. Lascaris in turn 
was followed by many other adventurous 
book hunters over the centuries. The 
British Museum manuscript collections 
were strengthened by 200 items through 
the ecflorts of Robert Curzon, nine- 
teenth century Poggio or John Lascaris, 
touched with the same joy of explora- 
tion. In the 1830's, when travel in these 
areas was hardly less dificult than in the 
fifteenth century, Curzon went to Egypt, 
the Levant, and the Holy Land, and to 
Greece in search of rare oriental manu- 
scripts. By camel he traveled northwest 
of Cairo to visit the ancient Coptic mon- 
asteries in the Desert of Nitria, battling 
the heat and ravenous fleas. At Souriani 
he found superb Coptic manuscripts of 
the Gospels, with commentaries by the 
early fathers of the church, “doing duty 
as coverings to a couple of large open 
pots or jars, which had contained pre- 
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serves, long since evaporated.” The 
monks let him purchase these vellum 
manuscripts “as they were considered to 
be useless by the monks, principally 

because there 
in the jars.” 
were less cagel 
their oil-cellar where other manuscripts 
wert the deft 
application of a bottle of rosolio wine 


were no 
The custodians, however, 


more pre serves 


to allow him access to 


said to be stored, but by 


and the promuse of more, he soon won 
then will. The main 
vealed nothing but empty casks, until 


good cellar re 


Curzon “discovered a narrow low door, 
and, pushing it open, entered into a 
small vaulted with which 
was filled to a depth of two feet or more 
with the 
scripts which now form one of the chief 
treasures of the British How 


reminiscent this is of Poggio at St. Gall 


closet Stone 


loose leaves of the Svriac manu 


Museum.” 
three centuries earlier 

loward the end of his travels he came 
to the Monastery of 
Mount Athos and was told that the li 


brary, the had 
revolution 


Pantocratoras on 


great square tower, 
been destroved during the 
He peered in through the arch: “It was 
indeed a heart-rending sight. By the dim 
light 


manuscripts Ilving among the rubbish.” 


I saw about a hundred ancient 


‘The monks warned him awav because 
the floor had fallen in and the beams 
were rotten from the rain. But Curzon 


crept along the wall of this “trap ready 
set and baited for a bibliographical an 
stick fished 
and finest 
treasures, only to find that the 


taquary” and with a out a 


few of the largest looking 
rain had 
washed the outer leaves clean and stuck 
the others together in a tight mass that 
“broke short off in bits like a 


biscuit” when he attempted to open 


them. But the quest does not end here: 
we will return to Mt. Athos later. 


At this point we have perhaps been 
refreshed with pride as we recall the 


sense of excitement and urgency with 
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which men sought for books and built 
great scholarly libraries in Athens and 
\lexandria and Renaissance Italy. A 
similar spirit was at work in eighteenth 
America, another era of re 
intellectual fertility and op 
Thomas Jetlerson’s passion tor 


century 
markable 
timism. 
well-ordered scholarly libraries is too 
well known to require much discussion 
with this audience; | merely remind vou 
that he stands directly in the tradition 
we have been discussing. Like Aristotle 
he built his own library, and not once 
but thrice, and he bequeathed one to 
the people of Virginia with a school as 
Aristotle bequeathed his with a school 
to Theophrastus. 

As Lawrence Wroth put it: “The Li 
was founded 


brary of Congress 


the activities of a book collector, o1 pel 


upon 


haps we should say a library builder, 
fon Thomas Jetlerson——book 
friend of learning, and stucious devour 
had little about him of the 
amateur. He 


buver, 


cl ol books 
bibliomane, the wanted 
the best, fullest, and most scholarly edi 
books in all helds of knowl 


-” In another age he might well 


tions of 
cdge. 


have been one of the long line of schol 


arly Alexandrian librarians or the 
founder of a Medicean or Vatican li 
brarv. Here he meticulously established 
a university library at Charlottesville 


and, most importantly, as vou all know, 
in the spring of 1815 he carefully packed 
6,487 volumes into ten horse-drawn wag 
ons for delivery from Monticello to the 
District of Columbia 

We all know this story, but we often 
forget, | think, what a dramatic and sig 
nificant event it was. For it ts true that 
the Library of 


upon Jeflerson’s library, even though it 


Congress was ftounded 


had been in existence de jure for some 
vears before 1815. The plain tact is that 
both the and the American 
people had been almost unaware of the 
until the British 


Thereupon, as Paul 


Congress 
Library's existence 
burned it in 


Angle savs, “The American people sud 
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denly saw it as an object of national 


pride, world’s 


even an ornament to the 


culture 

This curious twist of fate has some- 
thing of a modern parallel in the recent 
experience of the University of Texas 
library. The spring 1959 issue of the 
British quarterly The Book Collector 
reports in an editorial note that: “For 
many vears the | Texas] University’s rare 
book department has made no major 
acquisitions and has rested on the laurels 
of its Wrenn, Aitken, and Stark collec 
tions. But now, fortified and spurred on 
with greatly increased purchasing power, 
it enters the field with the expressed 
rivals.” 
brietly 
and only some, of the striking col 


mtention of 
he 


some, 


ts 
note goes on to describe 
last two vears. It is a major story in mod 
ern scholarly library development, but 
The Book Collector 
ay) ut peyons sey sexo oy 
that Texas was “fortified” with oil mil 
lions, it fails to mention what suddenly 


although implies 


Universitv onwards. 1 


clear. In 


“spurred” the 
think the 1957 Yale 
Universit, remarkable 
hasard bought right out trom 
lexas’ nose, right out of the Ala 
Thomas W. Streeter’s un 
lexana, ton 


story is 
Library bv a 
coup de 
under 
me as it were, 
surpassed collection — of 
which a five-volume bibliography is now 
in process of publication. The implica 


tions are obvious: Texas pride was sud 


a book: 
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Dexans sud 
library as an 
wish I 
could have some equally bad luck. 

And so it was that by a bit of bad luck 
in I814 American pride came to the tore 


denly touched with 
then 
object of national pride 


cle ni saw 


I only 


and Congress, alter protracted debate 


and 
appropriate d $23,950 


“by a narrow sq ue ak” of ten votes, 
the 
finest collection of books in the country, 


to purchase 


thus setting up the Library of Congress as 
a serious scholarly library, temporarily 
housed in a third-floor room in Blodget’'s 
Hotel. Part of the protracted debate is 
instructive. To some the cost was fright 
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ening: to some the extent and variety of 
the seemed far beyond the 
needs of the Congress; some proposed to 
remove all books in foreign languages 
they would be of little use; some 
moved to return to Mr. Jeflerson all 
books “of an atheistical, irreligious, and 
immoral tendency [such as] the works of 
the French philosophers, who caused 
and influenced the volcano of the French 
revolution.” It The 
easy method tor building a scholarly Li- 


collection 


since 


is alwavs this way. 


brary is to buy just those books for which 
the average working scholar of today can 
foresee a practical need. It takes imag- 
ination courage and a free hand 
to make the great strikes that build a 
library which will stand the test of the 
future as well as the test of the present. 
he 
sors are always ready to oppose the pur- 
Thomas Jetlerson’s library. 

impetus of that first great’ pur- 
lost, for the Library of 
Congress continued to flourish, except 


small-minded cconomisers and cen- 


chase of 

he 
chase was not 
perhaps in recent cautious vears. In 1867 
Librarian Ainsworth Spotford made an 
cloquent and successtul plea to Congress 
lor a special appropriation of $100,000 
to buy the Peter 
Force, the foremost collector and editor 
historical material. Num 
bering some 60,000 items, this collection 
Library of Congress in one 
move a major center for books relating 
Librarian Spofflord was 
shrewd enough to base his plea partly 
on the fact that the British Museum col- 
lections in this field had been superior 
to anv in the United States. 

But it is Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress from 1899 to 1939--and 
vou will recall that he got his library 
start right who 
stands as one of the great scholarly Ii- 
brarv builders of all time. I think many 
of us fail to recognize his stature; a full 


“noble library” of 
ot American 


made the 


to America. 


here in) Minneapolis 


reading of his annual reports could give 
us all heart as well as pointers on build- 
ing a scholarly library. Tonight we can 
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mention only a few of his colorful at- 
tacks on the book market; some of these 
stories deserve to be told in greater de- 
tail. 

In 1901, when Putnam made a care- 
ful survey of the collections, he found 
569 Russian books on hand. Two years 
later, in the autumn of 1903, the Library 
of Congress Slavic specialist, Alexis V. 
Babine, visited a private library housed 
in a large, two-story log structure in 
Krasnoarsk, near Lake Baikal in eastern 
Siberia. In his description of the library 
published in 1905, Babine claimed it 
had “no equal among private libraries 

in Russia or in any other country.” 
This was the library of Gennadii Vas- 
il'evitch Yudin, a wealthy and widely 
traveled liquor merchant, who found in 
his books and studies, “the needed rest 
from worldly squabbles and a delight 
which hard to express.” Isolated as 
he was from the book markets—Kras- 
noarsk is over 3,000 miles from what was 
then St. Petersburg—-Yudin had 
accumulated about 80,000 volumes 
lating to Russia and Siberia, most of 
them in Russian, and half a million 
pieces of manuscript. Babine found the 
books, in their separate building twice 
as large as the Yudin residence, overflow- 
ing the shelves and piled on the tables 


1s 


called 
re- 


and floor 

Librarian Putnam's negotiations 
moved rapidly under these difhcult cir- 
cumstances. During the winter of 1906- 
07 Babine was back in Siberia to spend 
three months supervising the packing of 
the The Russian 
government cooperated willingly to the 
pomt of clearing the railway lines across 
Siberia so that the shipment could move 
westward via Hamburg, whence it 
reached the Library of Congress in April 
1907. The Yudin collection was a solid 
scholarly library in rich in 
plete sets of literarv and historical jour- 


books into 500 crates. 


itself, com 


nals, archival sets, and new spapers, many 
of them Siberian. “By one strike.” one 


commentator concludes, “the Library 
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of the 
Russian library 
outside Russia itself.’ The collection 
was so extensive and uncommon that 
Lenin is reported to have written, after 
a visit there, “. . . it is a remarkable col 
lection of books. For instance, there are 
complete sets of periodicals (the princi- 
pal ones) dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century up to the present day 
and I hope I shall be able to use them 
for the references necessary for my work 

And all of these books 
the manuscripts did not come to the 
United States) were purchased for a 
mere $10,000, so that the collection was 
in fact, Putnam “primarily a 
gift” from Yudin. 

Now consider for a moment what this 
transaction meant and what it means to 
day. The Russo-Japanese war occurred 
in 1904-05, just as the Putnam-Yudin 
negotiations were proceeding. To 
sure this event may have helped trigger 
Putnam's action, although it must have 
complicated transactions with so distant 
and isolated a place. But how many 
scholars in that day really foresaw the 
urgent need for intensive Slavica col- 
lections in the United States? The true 
value of Putnam's investment and Yu 
din’s gift did not appear until after Put 
nam’s retirement. This was an act of 
powerful and farsighted library  states- 
manship, and this is how to build a 
scholarly library. 

Another Putnam coup has been, un- 
fortunately, less thoroughly documented. 
This is a tale that Deans Blegen 
and McDiarmid might describe as “the 
singular and notable aflair of Dr. Otto 
Vollbehr and his books, a story for 
which the world is not vet prepared. 
Unlike Sherlock Holmes'’s untold 
however, a report of the Vollbehr case 
is not “safely on file in that famous dis 
patch box in the vaults of Cox’s bank at 
Charing-Cross.” Even the Library ol 
Congress archives, I fear, are inadequate 


itself the 
balanced 


made 


had possessor 


largest, best 


(most of 


as Says, 


be 


your 


tales, 
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A few facts and some inferences are 
worth repeating. 

Ihe mysterious Dr. Vollbehr appeared 
on the American scene in the late 1920's 
with a collection of about 3,000 incuna- 
bles and a 42-Line Gutenberg Bible on 
vellum. He is described as “not by voca- 
tion a dealer in books, but a retired sci- 
entist, who after an accident, had been 
exhorted to take up ‘collecting’ as a di- 
version.” Little is known about his col- 
lecting, but something is known about 
his dispersing, because his not too subtle 
efforts in America all related to “a noble 
desire to locate his collection in the 
United States,” even though, since it 
was said to represent an investment of 
much of his fortune, he could not make 
an outright gift. With much pomp and 
ceremony the Vollbehr treasures, and 
they were indeed treasures, were dis- 
plaved in various likely locations, and 
even in so unlikelv a locality as Kansas. 
Ihe Kansas episode alone has touches 
of a Graham Greene “entertainment.” 
But these were curious times: the Unit- 
ed States economy was in an unsettled 
state and so was German politics; both 
were apparently significant factors in 
l'atiatre Vollbehr. 

Somewhere along the wavy, it Is report 
ed, Dr. Vollbehr “conceived the idea. . . 
that some American citizen might con- 
tribute one-half the commercial value 
of it (which he then without the Bible 
reckoned at $3,000,000); in which case 
he professed willingness to forego the 
remaining half.” For nearly two vears 
this elusive citizen was pursued, but in 
the fall of 1929 there seemed no point 
in looking further and a report was cir- 
culated that the collection was due to 
return to Europe for sale at auction. 

\t this point Representative Collins 


of Mississippi appeared on the scene, 
with a remarkable amount of “public 
opinion” behind him, to the point where 
Congress in an unparalleled cultural ef- 
fort appropriated $1,500,000 to buy the 
Vollbehr collection for the people of the 
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United States. Dr. Vollbehr magnani- 
mously accepted the U.S. Government 
as partner in the donation, and the 
books came to the Library of Congress 
“subject only to release of certain claims 
against Dr. Vollbehr which constituted 
a lien against them.” It is truly a re- 
markable story in the history of research 
library growth. One wishes one knew 
more about librarian Putnam's cautious 
and cool maneuvering behind the legis- 
lative scenes as well as more about the 
intricate relationships—financial, polit- 
ical, and social—-of Dr. Vollbehr. 

But despite the mystery and the ma- 
neuvering, the Library of Congress and 
Putnam came off well, for this at once 
put the Library of Congress in the front 
rank among American libraries holding 
STC. books, exceeded only by the Hunt 
ington: it was reported that 40 per cent 
of the Vollbehr books were not recorded 
elsewhere in the United States. Altogeth- 
er a stunning development for the Li- 
brary of a Congress that too frequently 
has failed to see its Librarv as a truly 
national research center. Coupled with 
the more recent, more generous, and 
choicer gift of Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, 
this puts the Library firmly among the 
great scholarly rare book collections in 
this country. 

Again, one senses a more recent paral- 
lel, in the case of a well-known should 
one sav “notorious’?—-New Orleans 
classical library, long peddled around 
the country by a collector who perhaps 
unwittingly saw himself as a latter-day 
Vollbehr. But this story, too, must be 
left discreetly in a locked dispatch box, 
said now to be in Texas, until the li- 
brarv’s new owner sees fit to release the 
story to an eager world. 

But all of this, from Poggio to Voll- 
behr, mav seem somewhat off the track. 
We have talked thus far about scholarly 
libraries of various sorts, from personal 
to national ones, but little about univer 
sitv libraries, especially those of our own 
tvpe and time. But is there any essential 
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not. 
this 
stvle, 


The great 
country have 


difference? I think 
versity libraries in 
been built in similar 
and with imagination, by librarians, by 
university presi 
this same 
builders 


with gusto 
even by 
followed in 
library 


and 
have 


faculty, 
dents who 
tradition of the great 


of the past 


We all know something of the librar 
ians, in our generation and earlier, who 
be remembered for their nose tor 
books. And we are all grateful for the 
occasional taculty 
book catalogs rather than mystery stories. 


and cur 


will 


member who reads 


But since we must be selective 


sory this evening, let us consider anoth 
librars 
builders This 


might be a rewarding venture at a time 


er, often overlooked, group ol 


university presidents 
when we hear too much about those few 
shortsighted presidents who find their 
scapegoat in the book stacks 

But first let me interject a cranky com 
ment on this whole matter of lear about 
excessive library growth. IT cannot help 
recalling the sense of pride and opti 
mism with Pha 
lerum and his King proposed tO INCTCASE 
the Alexandrian Library holdings trom 
hundred halt a mil- 
There was no sense of impending 


which Demetrius of 


iwo thousand to 
lion 
doom, and you will recall that the prob 
lems of housing and cataloging the kinds 
that library far 


Why suddenly have 


ot books in exceeded 


those which we face 
we reached the saturation point? [| read 
again only recently that the modern uni 
versity cannot countenance or = finance 
the continualls 


and 


increasing demands fon 


library money. Yet wonder 
whether the space and money demanded 


any 


Space 


education ts 
think 


crease we 


for medical 
lesser rater I 
of that 
and 


rising at 


not: vet in the tace 


larger and bette: 


urgently fon 
more medical 
schools, and the federal government and 
the foundations hasten to help. | know 


of universities, good ones, where in very 
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basketball stadia 
and new 


recent) years major 
have been declared 
ones, many times the size of the campus 
library, have been erected with enthusi- 
The cost and space required for 
student housing is being met 
somehow, and the will only in- 
crease, but no one savs this is the end. 


obsolete 


asm 
married 
need 


I certainly don't deplore these other as- 


pects of higher education, but I do say 


that universities can finance what they 
think is important. [he 
about library growth is a sad commen 


values in 


recent distress 


tary indeed on our sense of 
higher education. 

But enough of this; let us look again 
at the historical record and take heart, 
for there have been, and still are, uni 
versity administrators who collect books 
and build 
stint and with the 
that we met in Demetrius and his King, 
Thomas Jetle 


the Library of 


scholarly libraries without 


same missionary zeal 
Poggio and the Medicis, 
son and the builders of 
Congress. 

In a 
also in this camp, of the presidents and 
but we are 


sense Thomas Jefferson belongs 


founders of universities, 
aware of his activities and can theretore 
turn to one who its perhaps less well 
known and who may be the greatest ol 
them all, Andrew Dickson White, the 
first president of Cornell University. He 
is the His 
futolnography should be required read 


classical type two-volume 
ing for all university presidents, librari 
book 


ing, personal and institutional, deserves 
than it 


ans, and regents, and his collect- 


fuller treatment has as vet re 


ceived 


Throughout his whole career books 


were an intimate and essential passion 


which, he concluded, “added certainly 
to the pleasures, and probably to the 
uselulness, of my lite Dickson 
to the 


As an old man reminis- 


\ndrew 

White's bovhood memories relate 
books he read. 
cing about the beginnings of his private 
library during college days, he had this 
“Books which are costly 


to sav: now 
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rarities could then be bought in the 
European capitals for petty sums. There 
is hardly any European city which has 
not been, at some time, one of my happy 
hunting-grounds in the chase for rare 
books bearing upon history; even now, 
when my collection, of which the greate1 
part has been transferred to Cornell Uni 
10,000 
volumes, the old passion still flames up 
at times.” In fact, he 
just recently fallen before the lure of two 


versity, numbers not tar short of 
contesses, he had 


series of early manuscripts. 

This flaming passion led Andrew 
Dickson White to least 
two superb scholarly personal libraries 


accumulate at 


in the midst of a tremendously busy life. 
His library such 
quality that he made an agreement with 


architectural was ol 
the Cornell trustees, whereby he would 


give it to them if they would establish 
a department of architecture and endow 
time, he 
went on collecting historical literature 
that in 1855, when he 
presidency and turned the li 
to Cornell, call it 


“one of the largest, and, in its field, one 


a protessorship. At the same 
with such 
left the 
brary 


he could 
of the best private collections of books 
in the United States.” 

Moreover no that he 


uncertain ol 


one could sav 


was a bemused amateur 


the needs of a scholarly library, for 


to Cornell alter a successful 


White came 
professorship at Michigan, and he con 
tinued teaching for manv vears after 


the founding of Cornell. He had definite 
about the utility. of and 
manuscripts in the teaching process, and 
the and 
ideas 


ice as books 
were 
that 
practical scholar who despises original 


Hnaginative generous 


uive the lie to the so-called 
editions and manuscripts, while assert 
ing that a good edited text is all that 
White had discovered early 
in his teaching days, “that passages actu- 


one needs 


ally read from important originals dur 
ing my lectures gave a reality and vivid 
ness to mv instruction which were other 
rhetoric 


unobtainable. . . . No 


wise 
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could impress on a class the real spirit 
and strength of the Middle Ages as 
could one of my illuminated psalters or 
missals . . . [and] all specifications of the 
folly of Marat paled before the ravings 
in the original copies of his newspaper, 
L’Ami du Peuple.” 

Given this personal and professional 
passion for books and this knowledge 
of how to build and use a_ personal 
scholarly library, it is clear that as a 
pioneering university president Andrew 
Dickson Whit 


emphasis to the Cornell Library. He was 


would give equivalent 
only bullish about library growth. Look 
ing back over the carly developments of 
the Cornell Library he exulted late in 
his life: “There often come back vividly 
to me remembrances of my college days, 
when Yale Li 
brary and stand amazed in the midst of 
the sixty 
been brought together during one hun 
Thev filled me with 


I was wont to enter the 


thousand volumes which had 


dred and filty vears. 


awe. But Cornell University has now, 
within forty vears from its foundation, 
accumulated verv nearly three hundred 


many of them of 
than anvthing con- 
library of 


thousand volumes, 
lar greater 
in the Yale 
This was a proud boast, no dour de spall 
over the quintupling of a collection. Are 
we to think then that he would 
be searching for wavs to limit the 
of Cornell's library of two million vol- 
umes? IT doubt it. In fact I think he 
might rather have been disheartened by 
the temporary decline in the library's 
vears after his death: and 
I can imagine his delight at its more re 


value 


tained my day.” 


today 
sive 


fortunes some 


cent recovery and especially at the news 
that the Rockeleller Foundation has just 
granted Cornell $75,000 for the acquisi 
tion of materials on 
Southeast 


research library 
Asia. 

One of his first acts as president of 
Cornell was to spend time in Europe 


buving books tor the new university, and 


throughout his presidency he gave the 
Here is 


library his personal attention 
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an illuminating story of both President 
White and Mr. Ezra Cornell: “Having 
found, in the catalogue of a London 
bookseller, a set of Piranesi’s great work 
on the Antiquities of Rome—a superb 
copy, the gift of a pope to a royal duke 
I showed it to [Mr. Cornell], when 
he at once ordered it for our library at 
a cost of about a thousand dollars.” 
On another occasion he recalled 
great difhculty of getting Latin 
Greck firmly established in the Cornell 
“But an opportunity now 


the 
and 


curriculum 
arose for clinching it into our system. 
There was offered for sale the library 
of Professor Charles Anthon of Colum- 
bia, probably the largest and best col 
lection in classical philology which had 
then been brought together in the Unit 
ed States. Discussing the situation with 
Mr. Cornell, I showed him the danger 
of restricting the institution to purely 


scientific and technical studies, and of 
thus departing from the university ideal 
He saw the 
Anthon library for us 


was felt 


and purchased the 
Thencetforth it 


that, with such a means of in 
struction, from such a source, the classi- 
cal department thus would stand firm; 


that it must on no account be sacrificed: 


that, by accepting this gift, we had 
pledged ourselves to maintain it.” Here 
then is a dramatic picture of how to 


scholarly librarv and why it is 
at consequence in the life of 


Here 


commentary on the 


build a 
of such ere 


a university also is a practical 


cautious thesis that 
a library's should 


acquisition program 


be based on the clear needs of the pres- 


ent faculty. More significant, in my 
judgment, is the tendency for the staff 
of a university to be shaped by the hold- 


ings of the library. A clear lesson from 
the great library builders is that imag- 
inative foresight is essential. 

It may that in Andrew Dick- 


son White we have the classical example 


well be 


of the university administrator as a col- 
lector, but he is by no means entirely 
alone. William Rainey Harper, as the 
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founding president of another great uni- 
versity, gave Chicago the right early em- 
phasis. Like White, one of Harper's ini- 
tial acts as president was a trip to Eu- 
rope to acquire, among other things, 
library books. In this regard he had sur 
passing success. Soon after settling in 
Berlin, according to his biographer, 
Harper secured “an option for the pur- 
chase by the University of the Calvary 
library, a collection of more than 200,000 
books, manuscripts, and pamphlets.” On 
his return to Chicago Harper raised 


from friends the purchase price of 
$15,000. Later called the “Berlin” col 
lection, this remarkable coup got the 


University of Chicago library off to the 
right start, and as the present librarian 
points out, “Harper had the nerve to 
go out and buy this huge collection be- 
fore he had any place to put it or indeed 
This colorful epi 
should be re 
timid li 


a staff to organize it.” 


sode in university history 


quired reading for the many 
brarians and presidents who bogg le at 
bulk purchases when library shelves are 
clogged and statls behind in their work 
Harper, like White, distin 
guished scholar, whose library 
came to the University on his death. One 
only wonders what 
William Rainey Harper would have ren- 
dered if he had not died painfully at 
the peak of his career. 

Yet that White 
Harper are eccentrics since they are both 


was also a 


Semitic 
SETVICES 


other great 


some may say and 
founding presidents and of another gen 
eration. But the hopeful fact is that to 
dav, in the face of much pessimism, we 
have a flowering of administrative of 
ficers with a flair and a passion for build- 
ing scholarly libraries. I am convinced 
that their universities will flourish. Let 
me merely point to Vice-President and 
Provost Gordon Ray of Illinois, a lead 
ing Thackeray scholar and a skilled 
book buver, who spends his summers 
with a marked CBEL in hand, sweeping 
up books for Illinois. His story of the 
purchase of the Tom Turner library for 
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Illinois in the winter 1953 issue of The 
Book Collector deserves a place in our 
anthology. His number at 
Texas, Harry H. Ransom, is personally 
responsible for the sudden renaissance 
of his university library. On top of other 
vigorous administrative duties, he has 
swept into Austin the Hanley, Parsons, 
Ellery Queen, and other famous collec- 
tions during the past two years. While 


opp site 


gaping with admiration at these truly 
‘Texan ventures, one may still have some 
qualms about certain of the purchases 
the administrative 
dures apparently involved. ‘These men 


and some of proce- 
too are in the direct tradition of Poggio 
and Curzon as well as of Jeflerson and 
Andrew Dickson White. So long as thei 
kind shall fluorish, and I see no reason 
to believe that the end has come, scholar- 
ly libraries will continue to be built with 
enthusiasm and vigor. 
And, they 
built in this spirit. Let me remind vou 


to be sure, are still being 
of only three great strikes of the past 
Yale's acquisition of the 
collection of Texana has been 
mentioned; one of the finest reports of 
its kind in library literature is of Mich 
purchase of the Stell 


lew 
Strectel 


years 


igan’s dramatic 
feld musicology collection from Belgium, 
in the December 1954 issue of the Musik 
Library Association's journal Notes; a 
third, Berkeley's purchase in 1950 of 
the 100,000-volume Mitsui library trom 


Tokvo, deserves equivalent public re- 


porting, but again we are told “the 
world is not vet prepared” for the story. 
We can rejoice also in the recent mush- 
rooming of distinguished rare book col 
Indiana and Minnesota, the 
result in our dav of magnanimous be 
quests of a kind that pessimists a decade 
again occur in 
the face of this 
still those who would suggest 


lections at 


would never 


society. In 


ago said 
American 
there are 
that the great opportunities of the past 
this is not so. I 
Cornell's recent 
and romantic proposal to 


are gone. Obviously 


would point only to 


Imaginative 
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microfilm “a collection of manuscripts 
held by the Sultan of Djakarta in Indo- 
nesia, many of which mav never have 
been seen before by western scholars.” 
And ft would report to you that the en- 
terprising Royal Librarian of Sweden is 
now on his way to Peking to repay a 
visit from his opposite number of China, 
whereas the stupidly shortsighted Amet 
ican ofhcial censorship prevents our fed- 
eral libraries from even corresponding 
with Red China. There are indeed op- 
portunities, given imagination and a 
free hand. There is also, and still, Mt. 
Athos, as we will soon see. 


If we had more time this evening I 
would conclude this anecdotal 
sion with some fuller account of a giant 
among scholarly library builders, a man 
whose career should be studied care- 
fully by all librarians. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft of California's pioneering days 
successfully compiled, edited, and pub 
lished historical studies, amounting to 
over thirty volumes in all, on a factory 
basis, long before the days of organized 


discus- 


group research; and he swept together 
the Bancroft library with the same over- 
whelming gusto and on the same mass 
basis. He hauled in wagonloads of news 
papers in the 1860's, long before accred 
ited historians recognized them as source 
material; he sent out his agents to copy 
archival documents, long before micro- 
filming; he hired reporters to take down 
the recollections of pioneers, long be- 
fore oral history projects were fashion- 
able. He scoured the book markets of 
the East and of Europe and bought up 
libraries wholesale. “His policy 
when in doubt, to buy; he thought it 


was, 


cheaper than to waste time examining 
an item with extra thoroughness and 
debating with himself whether it should 
That many an item thus 
acquired was practically worthless never 
bothered him at all, because he was con- 
vinced that completeness was the high- 


be included. 
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est desideratum in a collection and that 
the most insignificant item when made 
part of a larger family would prove of 
value, perhaps of sizeable value.” 

We are fortunate in having a close 
estimate of Bancroft’s services to scholar 
ship and collecting in Professor John 
Walton Caughev'’s Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, Historian of the West (Berkeley, 
1946), from which I have just quoted. 
In this study, Professor Caughey offers 
the most cogent and sympathetic anal 
vsis | have seen of the qualities and pro- 
cedures that go into building a research 
library: an omnivorous, diligent, and in 
genious delight in ferreting out mat 
rial; the foresight and a willingness to 
go bevond the posted boundaries of 
scholarship; a flair tor opportunistic 
attack rather than blind dependence on 
a preconceived plan; the courage to 
spurn se lectivity in favor of the mass ap- 
proach; and basic to all of this, imagina 
tion of a high order and a free hand to 
put it to use, This is my reading of Pro 
fessor Caughev's analysis, and to it I 
can only sav “Amen.” The book market 
I have been discussing is keenly com 
petitive, and the competition increases 
with the establishment of new univer 
sities all across the country, with the 
invigorated growth of the West German 
university libraries, and with the am 
bitious acquisitions programs of Rus 
sian libraries. It behooves us to move 
rapidly and opportunistically if we are 
to retain initiative in the world book 
market 

The best expression of Bancroft’s the 
ory and technique of collecting is of 
course the unsurpassed Bancroft library 
ot over 60,000 items which was evalu 
ated in 1905 by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
a nan well known to the proud posses 
sors of the James Ford Bell collection, as 
“an astonishingly large and complete 
easily first in its own field.” 
and worth at least $315,000. Sufhice it 
to say that the president and regents 
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of the vouthtul University of California 
took a deep breath and committed them- 
selves to a purchase amounting to “30 
per cent of the annual amount for in- 
struction at Berkeley.” But this coura- 
geous and bullish investment was a wise 
one. In about ten years, according to 
Professor Caughey, the Berkeley history 
department concerned with Western and 
Spanish-American studies became “the 
most distinguished in the United States,” 
and the Bancrott Library continues half 
a century later to be a crown jewel. This 
is without doubt one of the most strik- 
ing examples of how to build a scholarly 
library. 

Well, it is time to come tull circle, 
and the circle is neatly closed by an ex 
citing but small pamphlet with the drab 
and othcial title of: A Des: riptive Check- 
list of Selected Manuse ripts in the Mon- 
asteries of Mount Athos Microfilmed for 
the Library of Congress 1952.53 (Li 
brary of Congress, 1957). The introduc 
tion to this small publication describes 
how in a six months period during 1952 
53 a team of scholars sent out from the 
Library of Congress “microfilmed 209 
Greck and Georgian Biblical manu- 
scripts im full and selected portions of 
others . . . ranging in age from the 
sixth to the fifteenth centuries.” This 
proyect was undertaken because scholars 
today are aware that despite the ctlorts 
ot Lascaris and Curzon, “The twenty 
ruling monasteries of Mount Athos in 
Macedonia house a manuscript. collec- 
tion of staggering proportions, estimated 
to number about 11,000) books which 
represent the vast learning of the ages 
of Athens and Byzantium.” On toot and 
on muleback, these modern = scholars, 
equipped with microfilming equipment, 
followed in the footsteps of thei pred¢ 
cessors. Yet despite the microhlm, the 
world seems to have changed but littl 
in the intervening centuries. Dr. Saun 
ders recalls that, “ The room to which we 
were directed looked down upon the 
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clifls several hundred feet below 


a snarling March sea. Our 


rocky 
lashed by 
uneasiness Was not put to rest when we 
learned from our genial voung 
that the foundations [of the monastery] 


host 


somewhat better condition. Despite mod- 
ern technical equipment, there were pio 
neering difhculties: “At night, the test 
developed and examined 


were 


caretully by flickering kerosene or can 


dle light.” 

Thus in the middle of the twentieth 
century we come once again tull circle 
to the very spirit and the very haunts 
of the Alexandrian librarians, of Poggio 
Bracciolini John Lascaris, and of 
Robert Curzon. The quest 
there is no end. Hallelujah! 


had been seriously weakened by an 
earthquake. . . At Stavroniketa they 
found another situation reminiscent of 
Curzon, with the library “located in a 
dark and damp room on the courtyard 
mildewed books sadly 
disarranged Fortunately libraries in 


ot the other 


level and the and 


continues, 


monasteries were in 


ARL Washington Meeting 


The fitty-third meeting of the Association of Research Libraries was held on June 
21 at the Library of Congress. At the afternoon session the major topic was the role 
of research libraries in supporting the expanding scientific research and develop 
ment program in the United States. Discussion was based on a working paper pre 
pared by Burton W. Adkinson, head of the Ofhce of Science 
the National Science Foundation. Emphasis was placed on the responsibility of re 


Information Service of 


search libraries for acquiring foreign scientific and technical publications, and for 
the proper bibliographical control of them. At the evening session, attention was 
devoted to such topics as the organization of the Farmington Plan, the studving of 
the legal aspects of “fair use in photocopying,” and bibliographic control of micro 
reproductions. Two other matters discussed included devising a system for obtain 
ing prompt and extensive coverage of Washington news and activities of interest 
to ARL members (Stephen A. McCarthy of Cornell will attempt to coordinate in 
formation), and the disintegration of scholarly materials. In respect to the latter 
item, members passed the following resolution: 

“The Association of Research Libraries notes ina recently published study on pa 
Barrow and R.C. Sproull, ‘Permanence in Book Papers,’ 


pel deterioration |W. | 
1075-84) that a very high percentage of contemporary books 


Science, (1959), 
and periodicals is being printed on papers that are likely to be highly impermanent, 
and that the techniques in the paper manufacturing process for correcting such ce 
terioration appear to be relatively simple and inexpensive. Therefore the Associa 
tion wishes to record its deep concern with the correction of this situation, and in 
structs its Executive Secretary to take such steps as may seem appropriate to bring 
this matter to the attention of book and periodical publishers, learned societies, and 
others. It is obvious that the continued addition to research libraries of books on de 
teriorating paper will add enormously to the future costs of research library opera 
tion and will also certainly impair the ease of future access to scholarly informa 


tion.” 
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Research Libraries and Scientific Publishers 


(Continued from page 354) 


Despite the fact that it costs the ACS 
member only $20 per year, member cir- 
culation has dropped from 22,675 in 
1949 to 17,301 in 1958. Why? Apparently 
libraries have Chemical 
information from Chem- 
ical available. There 
is no urgency felt by the individual sci- 


because made 
Abstracts and 


so easily 


entist to subscribe to this publication, 
This is a rather disheartening observa- 
tion to make about our members but it 
does seem to be valid 
With the steady decline 


subscriptions and the increase in mate- 


in number of 


rial published it has become necessary 
to charge more and more tor Chemical 
S20 to 
$80 to colleges and 


Prices now are mem 
bers, universities, 
and $350 to all others. For 1960-——and 
you are among the first to know—these 
and 


categories of 


prices will increase to $32, $150, 
$570. The higher 
prices are those paid by libraries. 

How reduced 
or held stable? 


two 


these 
From the results of re- 
The ACS already 
program in 


could prices be 


search, for one. has 
an extensive We 
hope thereby to reduce some expenses 


pl OgCSS. 


and add some special services, for a fee. 
By increasing numbers of subscriptions 


is a second wavy; each subscriber then 
pays less in fixed charges. Finally—and 
strangely enough—by not photocopying 
material from this publication for dis- 
tribution unless you pay for the right 
to do so. Based on evidence on hand we 
have calculated that if the material re- 
produced from Chemical Abstracts were 
all paid for at the fees we charge for 
this service, and if libraries took advan- 
tage of this special service to compile 
bulletins consisting of pertinent ab 
stracts for their own organizations, the 
price of every subscriber 
could be reduced by $50 to $75 and per- 
haps more. Furthermore we believe that 
adoption of this plan would save library 


spent in 


nonmembe1 


staffs much of the time now 
making their own abstracts. 

The ACS charter sets forth as one of 
the primary objectives of the Society the 
promoting of scientific interest and in- 
quiry through its publication program. 
We want to make our journals as useful 
as possible and also to do all in our 
power to see that they are universally 
available. To a large extent you are 
agents in providing availabilitv. We ear 
to work with vou. 


nestly desire 


New Periodicals of 1959—Part I 


Continued from page 7H8) 


no.I, 
February Bimonthly. Fr.18 
Science Information News. National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25. v.1, 
February March 1959. Bimonthly 
Re Soci-ty for Industrial and 
Applied Mathematics. Box 7541, Philadel 
January 1959. Semiannual 


Switverland. v.l, 


linzona January 


no.I, 
$1.25 


yhia. v.1, no.l 
I 
$5. 
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Brothers, Ltd., 
Russell Square, Lon 

no.l, February 1959. Fre 
Price not given 


Technical Education. Evans 
Montague House 
WC 1. 
quency not given 
Technometnics. ] Stuart Hunter, 167 
sau Street, Princeton, N.]. v.1, 
ruary 1959. Quarterly. $8 
Tropical Science. HM Office 
London. v.1, no.1, 1959. Quarterly. 26s. 


don 


Nas 
Feb 


Stationery 
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I N THE PAsT, librarians have written well 
in pointing out the need for extreme 
acquisition of books 
Thinking of such 
a library primarily as an undergraduate, 


selectivity the 


for a college library. 


students’ library, it has been said that 
such a librarv need have a collection, 
actively weeded, of only 100,000 vol- 
umes. Indeed, some librarians, basing 
their conclusions on the original 1951 
Shaw List. felt that a collection of tar 
less than 100,000 volumes might well 
fill the needs of the undergraduate in 
stitution 

lhis writer can no longer agree with 
such a philosophy. The usual excuse 


given for a small college’s existence ts 
that it is able to give a more intensive, 
than the uni 


small college is in a 


individualized education 
Today the 
critical period as more and more young 


Vcrsity 


people do undergraduate work, institu 
tions become rapidly larger, and teach- 
more in de- 
today is creating 


increasing 


facultv members are 
his 
for the small college an 
problem—that of keeping teaching schol- 
and such scholars cannot be ke pt by 
High in the heirarchy of 


reasons valuable professors stay in a pat 


ing 
mand demand 


cvel 


ars 
salary alone 
ticular college or university is good re- 
search facilities 

\ faculty member today, in a time of 
rapid advancement of knowledge, must 
work hard to keep himself acquainted 
with new developments in his field. The 


Mr. Dysinge) 
College 


is Assistant Librarian, 
Bowdoin 
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The Research Library in the 
Undergraduate College 


By ROBERT E. DYSINGER 


social sci- 


science and the 


literature of 
ences is enormous and is still growing. 
Writing in the fields of fiction, poetry, 
and drama in all languages approaches 
the faculty 
in the small college should be those best 


a flood. Obviously members 
able to present our complex, modern 
world to Often the 
to do this are them- 
selves deeply involved in contributing 


students. enough 


teachers best abl 


to and in organizing knowledge. 


Furthermore, administrations in col- 
leges today are strongly urging teaching 
faculty publish. Faculty 


men and women, trving to keep abreast 


members to 


of their subjects and contribute to them, 
and faced with the 
of college and community life today, are 


countless distractions 
best satisfied when the materials for 
their work available \s a 
means for keeping good people in our 


are casily 
small colleges, books for scholars should 
be close at hand 

This problem of having research mate 
hand greater in the 
sparsely populated sections of the coun 


rial at is far more 


trv. A college library need not buy the 
Vonumenta Germaniae Historica if the 
next town is Cambridge or New Haven, 
but if the library is located, as many 
one or two hundred miles from a large 
center, the situation is altered. In the 
hinterland of our nation, college librar- 
ies today will need to have much more 
than undergraduate collections. If we 
must put a figure on it, a collection 
which reflects the curriculum of the in- 
stitution and the interests of individual 
scholars and is well selected and thinned 


5838 
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will bulk large and have far in excess 
of 250,000 volumes. 
It is obvious that centralized buying 


and storage libraries, for those who have 
them, and the interlibrary loan program 
both help keep college libraries in busi- 


ness today, but such aids are not 
enough. It is certain that small colleges 
will have to shoulder the burden them- 
having at least 


selves, individually, of 


beginning research facilities readily 
available on their own campuses, or face 
the and 


large universities. 


losing many of best scholars 
students to the 

Such comments from faculty members 
as: “We need government 
documents,” from 
need most foreign journals in biology,” 
“Bibliographies of 
sources have proven help- 


American history profes 


very many 


an economist, or, “I 


from a biologist, or, 
manuscript 
ful.” trom an 
sor, suggest the special problems ol re 
search needs today. Onc 
eleven bibliographical works in the field 
starting with the 
method- 


contem- 


historian notes 


of French history, 
Bricre and Caron, Repertoire 
de UHistorre 
de la France, all of 
feels are necessary to his work 


moderne et 
poraine which he 

An English professor feels we should 
buy verv heavily in the held of the Eng 
lish novel since World War IL. An orni 
thologist needs complete, indexed files 
ol The lhis, The Auk, The Wilson Bul- 
letin, The Condor, Journal fii 
Ornithologie, 
to the standard journals in more or less 
“pure 


badly 


and the 
and savs that, in addition 


zoology and botany, he needs as 
Ecology, Ecological Monographs, 
The Journal of Ecology, The Journal of 
Inimal Ecology, Beha Evolution, 
The Midland Naturalist, and 
many others. He also savs that in regard 
history 


fmerican 
interest. in biological 
he needs Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations and 
Early Western Travels, McKelvev's Bo- 
tanwal Exploration of the Trans-Missis- 
sippr West, 1790-1850, and “indeed, any 
held of travel 


to his 


thing in the mav be of 
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. 
interest." A member of the French de 


partment, working in philology, French 
literature of the sixteenth century, and 
with French texts, has 
interests and needs in these fields. Lit 
tle of this material will be used by un 
dergraduates. A man in the department 
of government often uses the English 


medieval wide 


Hansard’s, and has asked us to buy the 
complete publications of the United Na 
tions. These examples indicate some 
thing of the variety and rarity of library 
requests today in a small undergraduate 
college. Requests for research materials 
are ever larger in number. 

Faculty dedicated 
to adding to the sum of man’s knowl 


members seriousls 
edge, and to providing an intense and 
individualized education for their stu 
dents, are justified in requesting their 
college library to buy little-used materials 
that are important to their work as both 
teachers and 


satisfy such 


requests, libraries need proper budgets, 


scholars lo 


both for books and for trained person 
nel, 

\n educational program for adminis 
trators, governing boards, and alumni of 
colleges as to the primacy of large budg 
ets for libraries today needs to be 
stantly underway. We 
that through such education money for 


can 


can only hope 
faculty research materials can be parti 
ally supplied. If it is not the small lib 
eral arts college will find it difheult to 
attract and hold good scholars and s 
cure good students, and as an educa 
tional institution it mav cease to be very 
important 
Chaucer describes his “Clere’ 
man who, 
“Yet hadde he but litel gold in Cofre 
But al that he mvghte of his frendes 
hente 
On bookes ard on lernvnge he it 
spente 


How 


what to do with our money in davs like 


could we have better advice on 


these? 
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News From the Field 


\coursitions, Girrs, COLLECTIONS 


Tue Liprary of Morristown (N.J].) Na 
tional Historical Park is unique in the Na 
Park System 
park museum building houses a major col 


War 
Originating chiefly from the bequest of the 


tional This new wing of the 


lection of Revolutionary materials 
late Llovd W. Smith and an earlier donation 
by William Van Vleck Lidgerwood, the col 
lection consists of nearly 25,000 manuscripts 
and 17,000) books, pamphlets, periodicals 
ind broadsides 

The collection is especially rich in Wash 
ingtoniana, with more than a hundred of 
his manuscript letters and documents, neat 
ly a score of bound account books, journals 
und letterbooks, and several autographed 


Hamilton, Jeffer 
“founding 


library 
Madison 
fathers” also are represented by sizeable hold 


volumes from his 
son, Adams and other 
ings of letters. In fact. virtually every prom 
inent figure of the Revolutionary period is 
represented in the manuscript collection. Or 
derly books and journals of British, French, 


ind’ Hessian, as well as American, partic 


there, some of the most 
noteworthy being the “lost” orderly book of 
Sir William Howe (June-October 1776), Ad 


Rodnev’s log book and signal book, 


ipants are found 


miral 
Jarquain Laine’s diary of naval events from 
1778-80. and Major Joseph Bloomfield’s jour 
nal (1776-78 


the period ilo are in the collection 


Newspapers and periodicals of 


Considerable material both in manuscript 


and printed form, is to be found for other 


periods of American history, from the age 


of discovery to nineteenth-century travel and 


exploration. Among the colonial items are 
| 


portions of Thomas Hutchinson's man 


uscript of his Hirstory of Massachusetts Bay, 
the original documents published in| Mon 


cure Conwav's Barons of the Potomas and 


k. several journals written dur 


ing the French and Indian War, and an im 


portant Indian collection which includes 


numcrous of Indian Captivities 


War of 


812 and Civil War manuscripts, in addition 


The library contains a number of 


to a large and significant body of material 


on the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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century history of New Jersey and neighbor- 
ing states 
Although the 
loged, it is open to all serious students of 
history. An 
index have been prepared for most of the 
and the printed 


library is still being cata- 


American inventory and name 


manuscript collection, 


materials have been classified and shelved. 


Tue Lisrary at Williams College 
has acquired some twenty notable specimens 
of the printer's art with funds from the Ho 
race A. Moses Foundation. This special fund 
was presented to the college through the in 
Leonard B 


chases of representative ¢ xamples of graphic 


terest of Schlosser for the pur 


arts during recent centuries 


Tur Lisrary or Coneoress has received the 
first installment of the papers of Jesse H 
head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and Secretary of Com 
I hese 60,000) items 
covering his ofhcial correspondence during 
served as head of the Re 
construction Finance Corporation and Se« 
(1940-45). In 
there are 


Jones, One-time 


merce materials include 


1932-45 when he 
retary of Commerce addition 
to correspondence, bound volumes 
of newspaper clippings covering all phases 
of Mr a complete file of RFC 


press releases, and a speech file contamuing 


Jones’ career 


approximate ly 7.000 manuscr Ipts 


Liprary has been pre 
sented with an extensive collection of dime 
Mrs. Paul A. Frank of 
estate of Dr. Walter I 
includes than 2.200 


items and encompasses 89 series titles. “The 


novels by Mr. and 
Akron. Part of the 
Tunks, the gilt more 


library will preserve the collection as an 


entity and plans to issue a descriptive list 


later this veat 


Muste at Oberlin 
College has received the music library of the 


Tur CONSERVATORY OF 


Langenus as a gift from his 
Alan Langenus of New York and 
Wright of 


collection contains more 


late Gustave 
children, 
Adelaic 
Pa. The 
books 
primarily for the clarinet 


Ridgeway 
than 500 


collection of 


Langenus 


and a= varied sCOreS, 


Sou THERN UNiverstry FOUNDATION 
has bought the 2,000-volume Jewell Stevens 
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collection of American and British literature 
for the SIU library with privately contrib- 
uted funds. Of special interest are the com- 
plete collection of first editions and a group 
of manuscript letters of D. H. Lawrence and 
J. Middleton Murry 


\ sMALL but important collection of the 
papers of Mark Sullivan (1874-1952), jour 
nalist and author, has been presented to the 
of Congress by his son, Mark Sul 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Sul 


touch 


Library 
livan, of 
brought him in close 


men who made the history 


livan’s career 
with many of the 
he wrote about in his six-volume chronicle, 
Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. 
Letters from Theodore Roosevelt William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G 
Harding, Calvin Coolidge, William Jennings 
Brvan, and Charles Warren are 
200 items in the collection 


among some 


BULLDINGS 


Joun Crerark Lisrary will move to 


Center campus of the Il 


the Technology 
linois Institute of Technology as soon as a 
erected The 


governed by its board 


new building can be library 


will continue to be 
of directors. In addition to its own holdings 


of some million volumes in medicine. sci 
ind technology, the Crerar Library will 
125.000-vol 
Tech 


with the 


creat 
institute's 
Illinois 


have custody of the 
technical collection. The 
library staff 


Crerar staff, making a total of approximately 


tine 
will be consolidated 
eighty-five people 

locate the 
1 center of technological 


The move is being made to 


Crerar Library in 


education and scientific research, to make 


possible expansion and improvement of its 


services, and to realize economies in its op 


eration. At students, faculty mem- 


bers, and scientific personnel of Technology 


prese nt 


Center comprise the largest single group of 
upsers of the Crerar Library. A separate sec 
tion of the new building will be devoted to 
Illinois Tech's humanities, 
and social scicnce 

The proposed site of the new building is 
in the center of the Illinois Tech campus. 
Illinois Tech is providing the land for the 
1 long-term lease. The two 
cost of the 


library of arts, 


literature. 


building under 


institutions will share in the 
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building project, estimated at between $1,- 
500,000 and $2,000,000. 

The two sections of the building, contain- 
ing approximately 80,000 square feet, will be 
constructed to match the modern 
tural design of the other Technology Center 
They will be air-conditioned, and 
1,500,000 


architec- 


buildings 
will have a 
books and periodicals. 

Under the new arrangement, with the in- 
Tech budget, and 
with reduced operating costs, the Crerar Li- 
than double its 


capacity of at least 


clusion of the Illinois 


brarv will be able to more 
acquisitions and to offer improved and ex- 
panded reading rooms, study and research 
The air- 


building 


associated services 
conditioning and other 


facilities will aid in preserving collections of 


facilities, and 


modern 


rare documents, books, and periodicals. Con- 


venient transportation facilities, extensive 
parking space, and improved service pos 
sible with the new efficient lavout will serve 
the interests of the users of these great tech- 
nical and medical collections 

1895 from 


the proceeds of a trust fund established by 


Crerar Librarv was founded in 
John Crerar, a prominent Chicago business 
present 
occupies ten of the 


library moved into its 


man. The 

building in and 
fifteen floors. No plans have been announced 
as to the use or disposition of the building 
when the library moves to Technology Cen 


ter 


Grounp was broken on June 12 for the 
new National Library of Medicine in Bethes- 
da, Md 
cupied by the National Institutes of Health. 
marked the 


new $7,000,000 building to be 


on property adjacent to that oc- 
The ceremony beginning of 
work on the 
completed in 1961. The 
designed by the architectural firm of O'Con 
nor and kilham of New York. The Arthur 
Venneri Company of Washington is the con- 
building will have five floors 


new building was 


tractor. The 
three below 


for 1,250,000 bound volumes 


ground level, providing space 
The great his 
at present 
will be re- 


when 


torical collections of the library 
Cleveland, 
main collection 


in rented space in 
integrated with the 
the building is completed. 


Tue Lisrary of the Norfolk (Va.) Divi- 
sion of the College of William and Marv 
has occupied a new combined library and 
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classroom building constructed at a cost of | was made to the Joint Committee on the 
nearly $1,000,000. Planned by the local firm Union List of Serials, Inc., a non-profit 
of Oliver and Smith with consultative assist- group representing all segments of library 
ance from Edward Stone, designer of the work in the United States and Canada. Dr. 
U.S. pavilion at Brussels, and Walter Kil- Frank B. Rogers, director of the National 
ham, architect of Princeton Library, the li- Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C., is 
brary will seat 300 and provide shelving for chairman. The project will be carried out 
90.000 volumes, twice the present book stock. — by the Library of Congress under the super- 
vision of John W. Cronin, director of the 


WASHINGTON UnNiverstry, St. Louis, has 
processing department. 


two new librarv buildings under construc 

tion. A music library is being built with a Phe grant provides for the consolidation 

fund of $250.000 civen by Mrs. Clifford W in one alphabet of available information re- 

garding holdings by United States and Ca- 


nadian libraries of serials that commenced 
publication prior to 1950. Part of this in- 
formation will be taken directly from the 


Gaylord. This building. which will provide 
about 10,000 square feet of usable floor 
space, will be ready for occupancy in 1960 
Also to be completed in 1960 is Steinberg 
Hall of Art and Archaeology, which will second edition of the Union List and its two 
house the University’s art and architecture ‘SUpplements. Titles that have not previous- 
ly appeared in the Union List will be as- 
: sembled from the National Union Catalog, 
GRANTS the Southeastern Supplement to the Union 


libraries and galleries 


Tue cost of the third and final edition of — List of Serials, and reports from participat- 
the Union List of Serials in Libraries in the — ing libraries and others, including especially 
United States and Canada will be largely — the National Library of Canada. These titles, 
underwritten by a $244,651 grant from the — estimated at 15,000 in number, will be listed 
Council on Library Resources. The grant in a checking edition sent to some 500 Ii- 


Clearinghouse for Library Research 


Research under way in all fields of librarianship will be reported in Library 
Research in Progress, a new bulletin initiated by the Library Services Branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Designed to serve as a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation, the bulletin will group project listings by subject and will include the 
following data (if available): name and address of principal investigator, ttle, 
purpose, scope and methodology, sponsor and /or cooperating groups, method of 
financing, publication plans, date initiated, and estimated terminal date. The first 
issue will appear in late September. Copies will be available without charge up- 
on request 

lo achieve broad coverage, Library Research in Progress seeks the cooperation 
of all who are engaged in research relating to libraries, whether for an academic 
degree, under a foundation grant, or for personal publication. Only research in 
progress or fully planned will be listed. Projects dealing with library methods, tech- 
niques, developments, and surveys fall within the scope of the new publication. 
Purely literary or bibliographical research, demonstration projects (unless there 
is a formal plan of evaluation), and studies of temporary significance will be ex- 
cluded. Iteras for inclusion should be described on Form LSB-5 “Notice of Library 
Research Project” available from the Library Services Branch. Specialists of the 
Branch will act as the general editorial board for the bulletin. 
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braries. The holdings reported as a result 
will be added to the main file as copy for 
the third edition of the Union Last. It is ex 
pected that the work will be ready for print 
ing some time in 1961, when a publisher will 
be selected. It is hoped that the work may be 
An edition of 2,500 cop 
the selling price to li 


issued during 1962 
ies 1s contemplated 
braries will be approximately fifty dollars. 

Meanwhile as a continuing solution to 
problems of recording serials, the Joint Com 
mittes propos sto promote as a Coope rative 
library project the completeness and utility 
of New Serial Titles Library 


ol Congress 


issued by the 


Ture Brooxines INstrrerion will under 
take a survey of tederal departmental and 
agency library $72,965 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. Luther H. Evans 
eral of UNESCO 
1945.5%). will serve as senior consultant for 
the project which will be under the direction 
of Charles \. senior staff mem 
ber of the Brookings Institution 


The survey will be the first major over-all 


facilities under a 


formerly director gen 
ind Librarian of Congress 


Thomson 


appratsal of federal library tacilities. ts 


expected to provide a foundation tor future 
planning ind coordination of these activities 
Work os expected to start about October | 
Preliminary July I. It os 
contemplated that the survey will be com 


planning began 


pleted and the results published in book 


form early in 1961 


The survey will concentrate on the li 


braries of the executive establishment in the 


Washington area. Regional problems will be 
investigated on a sampling basis by examin 


ing the organization and operation of fed 


eral libraries in two regional centers, per 


Denver, with special ref 


haps Chicago ind 
erence to inter-agency re lationships 


\ Grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc 
has made possible cleven scholarships award 


Theological Library As 
from S300 to S200, the 


American 
Ranging 


cle d to 


ed bw the 
sentation 
scholarships are the 
professional capacity ind academic status of 
institutions athliated with 


Theological 


eleven awards are tor 


librarians servin 
the American Association of 
Schools. Fight of the 
at graduate schools of library science 


study 
The remainder are for work in subject fields 
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THE EARLIEST grants made by thé 
was in 


ONE OF 
Council on Library Resources, Inc 
1957 to the Virginia State Library to inquire 
into the deterioration of book and 
to seek remedial measures. The 
conducted by William |. Barrow, a 
known document restorer and inventor of a 
system for the preservation of library mate 


with the Virginia 


paper 
study was 


well- 


rials, who is associated 
State Library. The 


in 1958 


study was concluded late 


\ preliminary report of the study was 
made in an article entitled “Is There a Doc- 
tor in the House?” by Randolph W. Church, 
State Librarian, in) Publishers’ 
Weekly, January 5, 1959. A fuller exposition 
of the findings appeared under the title 
“Permanence in Book Papers” by W. |. Bar 
row and Reavis C. Sproull as the lead article 
1959 


Virginia 


in Serence for April 24 The complete 


data are to be issued in the near future as 


a publication of the Virginia State Library 
The Council has made a new grant to the 


Virginia State Library to continue its study 


of paper in the direction of finding methods 
for producing permanent book papers at a 
cost competitive with present papers and of 
applying to existing book stock the preserva 


tive measures derived from the earlier study. 


Councu. on Lisprary Resources, 


has awarded a contract to Ramo-Wooldridge, 
a division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 


Inc., of Los Angeles, for the first phase of 


an investigation into problems of mechanical 
indexing and retrieval of information 
The proposed research program will in 


clude the recording on punched cards, 


punched tape, or magnetic tape of a small 


experimental library of scientific text I his 


library will be “raw ic., it will not have 


been previously organized classified, or in- 
dexed 
programmed to search this text, in response 


\ general-purpose computer will be 


to questions formulated by scientific workers, 
with a view to discovering and printing out 
information relevant to the answers 

The investigation, which will require nine 
months, ts expected to permit the formula 
tion of a more comprehensive investigation 
involving a considerably larger experimental 
effort. The study will be 
Don R. Swanson. Noam Chom 
Institute for Advanced Study, 
and Paul I 


library and total 
directed by 
skv of the 


Princeton University Garvin of 
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is 


Georgetown University will serve as linguist 
consultants to the project, The results of the 


mechanized information retrieval will be 


compared with those of traditional r.ethods 


fallnfan a®& 


science-technology 


of indexing by Johanna A 
Donald \ Black. both 
librarians at the University of California at 
Los Ange les 


Tue Association oF LIBRARIFS 
has received a two-vear grant from-the Coun 
Resources, Inc., tor use in 


cil on Library 


extending the Farmington Plan 


During its first decade of operation the 
Plan was restricted to publications in the 
Roman alphabet and certain classes of publi 
At the 


Plan was evaluated by 


end of its 
ARI 


Council 


cations were also excluded 
tenth vear the 
with the financial assistance of the 
on Library Resources, and it was determined 
that it should be continued in operation and 
extended to certain of the areas, forms, and 
subjects which had previously been exclud 
ed. The present grant ts toward the expenses 
of this extension, which will require a num 
ber ol 


acquisitions situation with regard to certain 


studies of the status of the national 


classes of publications the establishment of 


selection and purchasing agreements with 
publishers, dealers and libraries abroad; and 
the development of programs of acquisition 
for special classes of material in coordination 
with the groups which are the principal users 
of these publications 
William S. Dix 


executive 


Princeton 
ARI 


vdmints 


librarian of 
University, is secretary of 


Robert B 
at the 


Downs, dean of library 
is chau 
Plan 
which is in the sum 


ARL's 


tration University of 


man of the Association’s Farmington 
Committee. The grant 
of $15,000, will be 


behalf by Princeton University 


rdiministered on 


\IEETINGS 


Tur tropics discussed by the Chemical 


Division at the 186th meeting of 
“Tech 
nical Information Services for Industry: Case 
Fechnical Writing for Spe 


met in At- 


Literature 
the American Chemical Society were 
Histories” ind 
cialized Purposes.” The group 
lantic City, September 13-18 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFFRENCE On ma 
chine searching and transiation was held at 
Western Reserve University, September 6-12. 


More than fifty papers written by specialists 
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acquipment. The 


considered the development of a common 
machine language or a series of compatible 
machine languages to prepare scientific and 
technical literature for searching, selecting, 
correlating, and translating by automatic 
conterence was sponsored 
and the Rand De 


joautly by the university 


velopment Corporation. 


THe AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 
will hold its annual meeting at Lehigh Uni 
Bethlehem, Pa... October 22-24. Rob 
Tavlor librarian at the uni 


versity 
em associate 


versity, is convention chairman 


INFORMATION STORAGE and retrieval will be 
the subject of a two-week course given trom 
September 28 to October 9 at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. Sponsored by the 
University’s physical sciences and engineer 
ing extension, the course will emphasize the 
systematic mathematical structure 
work 


state, and its relationship to general informa 


need for 
for this i description of its present 
systems. Information and applications 
obtained from H. LL. Tallman, Phys 
ical Sciences Fxtension, M. 8. 6115, Univer 
Los Angeles 24 


tron 


be 


sitv of California 


PUBLICATIONS 


Lareer Colleges 
(U.S. Othee of 
578) by John 
specialist: for college ind 
Branch 
135 institutions with en 


Library and 
Universities, 
tion Circular No 
Rather 
libraries 
selected data 


Statistics of 
1956-87 Fduca 
Carson 
TOM arch 
Library Services presents 
from 
5.000 more The 


rollments of students or 


study includes a comparative analysis of 
averages of selected data on libraries in sev 
enty-nine colleges and universities that main 
tained this enrollment level during the ten 
vear period beginning 1946 47. The high 
lights of the study are 

1. The median number of volumes in the 
135 libraries was 349.250. The 
ber of 
17.031 

2 The median 
staff was 20.1 

8. These 
$36.87 per student 


t. Of each dollar of library operating ex- 


median num 


volumes added during 1956.57 was 


number of ssional 
of nonprofessional staff, 20.0 
libraries 


spent an average of 


penditure, salaries and wages accounted for 
library 
less than 


sixty-four cents: materials and bind 


ing. slightly thirty-one cents: and 


$89 


A 
4 1 
| 
= 
7 


other about five 


cents 

5. Between 1946 47 and 1956 57, 

library operating expenditures of larger in- 

146.7 per and the 
122.9 per cent. How 

ever, during this period library expenditures 

cent of 


operating expenditures, 
average 


stitutions increased cent 
cost per student rose 
scarcely 
total institutional expenditures for educa 


varied from being 3.1 per 


tional and general purposes 
Circular No. 578 is the 
nationwide 


three re- 
of li- 
baries in institutions of higher education for 
1956 57. The 


culrr giving selected statistics of higher ed- 


first of 


ports based on a survey 


second report will be a. cir- 
ucation libraries by type of institution and 
The final report will cover 


statistics. It 


by enrollment 
all aspects of academic library 
will appear as a chapter of the Biennial Sur 
vey of Fducation in the United States, 1956 
58 

been 


Circular No. 578 have 


mailed to libraries of all institutions of high 


( of 
er education. Additional copies are available 


without charge from the Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education, Washington 25, 


Tur Sixte Eorrton of Library and Refer 
Facilities in the District of 
prepared by the Division 


of the 


Columbia Loan 
of the Library of Congress, describes the col 


lections and services of almost 250 libraries 


It lists the rules for use of each library. the 


name of its librarian, its address, and its tel 


ephone number, and describes the units 


furnishing public service. There is an index 
to subjects covered by the various libraries 
md to the names of librarians Copies are 
Card Di 


wailable at $2.00 each from the 


I ibrary ot ¢ ONngTESs 


Numper 2 (NSF 59-19) of the 
Science Foundation's Sctentifie 
fetinities of Federal Agencies series is on the 
U.S. Othee of Naval Research 
the general scientific information programs; 
helds and 
supply of technical reports: and libraries and 
facets of the 


Vision 


National 


Information 
It describes 


subject sources of information, 


information centers of all 
agency 


Lawrence S. Thompson, director of the 
University of Kentucky Libraries, is the com- 
piler of a literary map of hentucky. Copies 
are available at one dollar each from the 
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Kentucky Library Association, ¢ o Univer- 


sity of Kentucky Library, Lexington. 


\ uist of 750 desirable 1958 books for the 
‘ower-division college library has been de 
veloped by Robert T. Jordan, librarian, Taft 
College, Taft, Calif. Based largely on re 
views, the list is designed to provide a book 
selection aid for the two-year college. A few 
copies are available free from the author, 
Box 902, Taft, Calif. 


Tue parers of William Henry 
second in the microreproduction series of 
Presidential papers in the Library of Con 
been filmed on three 
Harrison pa 


Harrison, 


gress, have reels con 
taining 2,575 exposures. The 
pers contain approximately 1,100 items, rang 
1785 to 1932. A positive 


ing in date from 


copy is available on interlibrary loan, or one 


may be purchased for $20. 


NEw EpItion of the Encyclopedia of 
(Detroit: Gale Re- 
information 
3,000 


Assou tations 
search Co., 1959 
8,892 


American 
$20) lists basic 
about national organizations 
more than appeared in the first edition. In 
addition to the basic volume, a geographic 
index has been compiled. It is sold only in 


conjunction with the encyclopedia 


Dr. Fecix REICHMANN, assistant director, 
Cornell University Library, is author of 
Sugar, Gold, and Coffee: Essays on the His- 
tory of Braul Based on Francis Hull's Books 
(Ithaca: Cornell 1959). 
This work was developed trom materials in 
the Francis Hull Library of Braziliana pre- 
sented to Cornell by Herbert F. Johnson. 


University Library, 


Tue Liprarirs Association, New 
York Chapter, has published the eighth ed- 
ition of Special Libraries Directory of Great- 
er New York, a listing by subject specialty 
indexed by subject, library, and personnel. 
The publication may be ordered trom Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Hutchins, Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
The price per copy is $3.00 for SLA mem- 
bers and $5.00 for Checks 
should be made payable to the Special Li- 
braries Association, New York Chapter 


non-members 


Twenty-five Short Cases in Library Person- 
Kenneth R. Shaffer 
Shox Press, 

first of a series of 
concerned with 


nel Administration, by 

(Hamden, Conn The 
1959, 135p., $3.50) is the 
descriptions of “situations” 


String 
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various library administration 

The primary purpose of the volume ts to 
pt 

provide material for instructional use in li- 


brarv schools, but librarians in general will 


aspects ot 


recognize some of the “cases”; no solutions 
are offered, but questions of procedure are 


raised 


fmerican Research on Russia, edited by 
Harold H. Fisher (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1959. 240p., $5.00) is a series 
America of Russian 
history, economics, political science, philos 


of essays on arch in 


ophy and religion, social relations, science, 
literature, linguistics, music, and 
and minor arts. In an 
ductory article on “The Growth of Russian 
Studies,” Philip I Mosely traces the develop 
ment of curricular and research programs in 
(mong other provoca 
has a 


geography 


architecture intro- 


(American universities 


tive comments, he writes: “A scholar 


special duty to be vigilant against his own 
preconceptions ind preferences and to be 
willing constantly to test his previous con 
clusions new evidence o1 


against data pre 


viously neglected. In this way he serves both 


as a scholar and as a citizen. As a citizen 


he takes part in many non-res¢ arch activities 
Asa 


tral purpose of making his research as nearly 


scholar he always returns to that cen 


objective as possible, not bv renouncing val 
ues, but by making them explicit through 
his self-disciplined effort to rise above them 
studies and analvzes a system which, 
different 


constitutes, in the world of today, a dynamic 


as he 


very from our own in its values, 


and challenging focus of power % 


lure Coryricnr Orrice has a limited num 
ber of surplus copies of its publication Dra 
matic Compositions Copyrighted im the Unit 
ed States, 1870-1916. This is the earliest cum 
ulative catalog issued by the ¢ opyright Othce 
and provides comprehensive coverage of the 
work of American dramatists during an im 
portant period of literary activity. It con 
tains over 60,000) titles alphabetically ar 
index to authors, 


As long as the 


ranged, with complete 
translators 
surplus lasts sets will be sent free to libraries 
requesting them. While 
shelf-worn, all are sound and complete. 
may be requested from R. G Plumb, Head, 
Information and Publications Section, Copy 


right Office, Washington 25. dC 


proprictors, et 


many copie are 


Sets 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BenyJAMIN E. Powerit, ALA President and 
librarian of Duke University, will represent 
ALA and ACRL at ceremonies marking the 
Louisiana State University’s 
centennial vear October 22-23. The two-day 


beginning of 


program will include the dedication of LSU's 
new $3,500,000 library, which was completed 
in 1958 


Tue Lyerary oF Concress has issued its 
frst catalog cards prepared by photocom 
position for Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
materials. The new process 1s made possible 
by a Japanese machine that has a capacity of 
almost 10,000 characters on 35 glass plates 
and, in composing, each character can be 
modified in than 200 different 


The new process will eliminate the necessity 


more wavs. 


of writing characters by hand. 


\ acrorimm cory of the Association of 
College Unions Bulletin, 1933 to date, and 
proceedings of all conferences since 1914 has 
been placed in university libraries in each of 
Connecticut; 

Marvland; 
Mich- 


and 


cleven regions are 
Teachers College 
North Carolina; Cincinnatt 

Kansas; Oklahoma 
Oregon. Interlibrary requests 


be directed to the appropriate depository 


Columbia 

Illinois: 
Arizona 

should 


Tue Hrapquarters of the National Fed 
eration of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services have been established in Washing 
ton, D.C. Raymond A 
secretary. The federation was organized last 
vear to work for the improvement of ab 
stracting, indexing, and analysis of the world’s 
Iwo proj 


Jensen is executive 


scientific and technical literature 


wav are the preparation of a 


ects 
union list of periodicals covered by mayor 
abstracting and indexing services since Jan 
uaryv 1. 1957, and the preparation of a sub 
ject, language, and country analysis of sci 
entific periodicals and monographic series 


produced by scientific institutions 


Current Russian scientific literature will 
be more readily available in the New Eng 
land area, thanks to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Library. It has accepted the 
roie of New England depository for trans 
lations of Russian and technical 
journals furnished by the Office of Technical 


scientific 
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Services, U.S. Department of Commerce This 
arrangement will make available some 10,000 
and 50.000 abstracts a 


translated articles 


vear for physics, biology, and chemistry. In 
MII 


coverage ol 


has substantially 
Slavic 


through purchase and exchange 


addition, the Library 


improved — its journals 


Tue Owerty Memortat Awarp for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
was awarded to J]. Richard Blanchard 
Harald Ostvold for their Literature of Agr 
Research (Berkeley: University of 
Press, 1958). Mr. Blanchard is li 
University of California at 
Ostvold, former agriculture 
University of 


York Public 


and 


culture 
California 
brarian of the 
Davis and Mr 
librarian at the 
chief of the New 


ence department 


Minnesota, is 
Library refer 


Master of Arts 
librarian 


HONORARY DrGREF of 
was conferred on Donald B. Engle 
College. Hartford, Conn., at the 


ot Trinity 
commencement Amherst 


exercises of 


College 


TeN JAPANESE LIBRARIANS will visit the 
United States during October and November 
field seminar on library 
ALA In 
a com 
International Relations 
Reference Services Di 
The trip will be supported by funds 
Rockefeller 


librarians 


to participate ina 
relerence services sponsored by the 


ternational Relations Ofhce and 


mittee from the 


Committee and the 


Vision 


from the Foundation 


will visit New 


Japanese 


York, Washington, D.C., Chicago. San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and other library centers, 
and will observe libraries in each area. 
They will report and discuss their findings at 
two-day seminars which will be conducted by 
each of the library 


American librarians at 


centers. Particular attention will be given to 
American attitudes toward reference and ad- 
visory services, to the bibliographic resources 
used, to the type of librarian providing the 
services, and to the cooperative devices which 
link libraries in the interests of the individ 
ual user 

The seminar is designed to improve the 
range and quality of services in the libraries 
librarians. It ts 
de tailed 


study and discussion in Japan of concrete 
steps that might be taken to improve refer 


represented by these ten 
hoped that it will also stimulate 


ence services in Japanese libraries generally 


\ Variep Cross-Section of college library 
both in the United States and 


abroad, is represented in a growing collec 


architecture, 


tion of graphic materials assembled as a per 
sonal project by Harold D. Jones, Brooklyn 
College Library The collection 
about 400 2 x 2 color slides, 300 
black-and-white prints, floor plans, descrip 
tive articles, and preliminary instructions to 


includes 
Sx. 10 


architects. It is available for loan on a tee 


basis. Full information may be obtained 
from Mr. Jones, Brooklyn College Library, 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue H,. Brooklyn 


N.Y 


A Sight to Open Khrushchevs Eyes 


On tHe 


In order to get the real feel of America, vou have to see it not 


only working and playing but studying. [| wish Prime Minister Khrushchev could 


spend a day or two on the campus of one of our large and still growing state uni 
versities. He has publicly admitted recently that there is no room in Soviet higher 
education for a great proportion of the bovs and girls who graduate from high 


hool 


I think it would do him good to see 


in action the American philosophy 


that every boy and girl should have access to a higher education if they want it 


and are capable of assimilating it 


tow, and 


Smith, and classes in the Russian language as well as others 
Real Ameria,” 


Stevenson included “On the Campus” as one of 


Ahrushche 
(My 
Khrushchev's 


Tour for The 
1959, p 


might open eves about 
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He should take a tour of the university library, 
American students at work'studving Mary and Engels as well as Adam 


{dlai EF. Stevenson, 
limes Magazine, July 5, 
eight sights that 


New York 


America.) 
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Personnel 


At the end of this summer the University 
of California at Berkeley loses Mervin J. 
Kansas State 


assistant librarian, to 


University, where he 
will become director 
of the 


brary 


university li 
and professor 
of library service 

\ native of Cali 
fornia. Mr. Voigt has 
lived a good cle al in 
the Middle West 
where he acquired a 
taste for the climate 
peculiar to that re 
gion. He 
with an A.B 
in mathematics from 
Bluffton College. Ohio, in 1933, received an 
\.B. in library 


eraduated 


degree 


science from the University 
1936 and a M.A. in 1938 
He returned to Michigan in the summer of 
1951 


of Michigan in 


as a visiting professor of library. sci 
Before coming to Berkeley in 1952 Mr 
Voigt had been librarian and professor of 
library science at Carnegie Institute of 
1946 
library and publications research for Gen 
eral Mills from 1942 to 1946 

At Berkeley Mr. Voigt 


budget, but 


lechnology from and director of the 


was in charge of 


personnel and these duties 
formed only a part of his responsibility He 
shared in many decisions affecting all areas 
of the librarv’s management; his responsibil 
library service on the 
held of 


technology and in this capacity he was super 


itv in the area of 


campus was the science and 


visor of seven branch libraries in engineer 
ing and the physicial sciences. In his spare 


he made his wick expe»rience with 


ind technological librarv materials 
School of 


screntifu 


available to the Librarianship 


where, as a part-time lecturer, he developed 


and taught courses on the bibliography and 


literature of science and technology and on 


documentation. It was this long-time inter 


est that led to his appointment to a Ful- 


bright research grant for 1958 59 for a study 


evaluating scientific and technical abstract 


ing and indexing services, which he car 
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ried out in Denmark with headquarters at 
the University of Copenhagen. Scientific ab 
stracting and indexing services are produced 
in all the larger countries of the world and 
it was Mr 


comparative 


Voigt’s belief that an unbiased 


study of the value of these 
services to scientists is possible only in a 
country which itself does not publish such 
language 


and where the 


that of anv of the 


sceTyvices common 


is not services under 


evaluation. Thus, one of the Scandinavian 


countries was a logical choice for the seat 
of this 


number of 


research, which covered a_ large 


libraries, universities, and re 
search organizations 

It is clear that Kansas 
with its emphasis on science will 
to Mr 
ence and deep interests in the literature of 


Donald Cone y 


University 
offer a 


State 


broad challe nec Voigt s wide exper 


the sciences 


Tyres Grorcr Harusex, who became li 


brarian of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
on August 1, is a native of southern Califor 
nia. He took his bac 

calaureate degree at 
Stantord 
in history 


by the 


University 

followed 
master’s 
1948 Mr 


received 


history. In 
Harmsen 
the bachelor’s degree 
in librarv science 
from the Univer 
Michigan 
Mr. Harmsen served 
Ger 


sity of 
in France and 
many during World 
War Il 

Alter summer 
Library, Mr 
the manuscripts 
cataloger in 1948. On his resignation eleven 


Tyrus G. Harmsen 


Huntington 
staff of 
assistant 


work at the 
Harmsen joined the 
department as 


vears later he was assistant curator designate 


of that department. During the summer of 


1958 he course in the 
tory of books and printing at the Univer 
Southern California. He has 
California Library Association 


Books Section of ACRI 


gave a graduate 


sitv. of been 
active in the 
and the Rare 
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Mr. Harmsen’s extracurricular interests in 
clude membership in the Zamorano Club 
the Rounce and Coffin Club, and the Book 
Club of California. For a 
he has edited the Zamorano Club's quarterly, 
Hoja Volante John E. Pomfret. 


number of vears 


With inestimable gentlemanliness ]AcK 
DALTON moves with quict efhciency to per 
form wonders of librarianship. Librarians all 

over the world, neo 
phyte students and 
honored scholars 
alike, 
their personal friend 
That he is 
for Jack has carried 
to his world -girdling 
assignment as head 
of Interna 
Relations Of 


energy 


regard him as 


tional 
fice the 
and spirit which 


Sanne 


marked his service as 


Jack Dalton 
at the 


librarian Uni 


versity of Virginia. He is as effective on the 

campus of the University of the Ryukvus or 

sessions of an international congress 

was in the halls and stacks of the 
Alderman Library 


had the 


in the 
as 
University's 


\ lew 


perience of working one winter in the Alder 


vears ago I enviable ex 


man Library as a guest of the University. It 


was then I learned at first hand how 


thoroughly Jack Dalton fulfills the ideal for 


a library administrator: he seemed to know 


about evervthing in his domain, and to in 


terfere with nothing. His associates (sub 


ordinates would be the wrong word) ran the 
library, for the Alderman has an immensely 
efficient staff; but the impress of his personal 
ity was on cvery ce partine nt. It was ( ind 1s) 
a delightful friendly library in 


which to work 


comtortable 
whether as a staff member or 
a reader 

library world has 


In the last two vears the 


learned generally what Virginia knew spe 
cifically. As his friend Massey 


president of the distinguished Bibliograph 


Linton long 


ical Society of the University of Virginia, 
writes of him: “Here personified in one cor- 
porality is the omniverous wder, the com- 
petent teacher and the professional librarian 
and as best he 


standing always ready mav, 
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to extend learning and culture through the 
medium of the printed word.” In his work 
for ALA Jack has taken the problems of li 
brarianship anywere, the problems of li 
brarians everywhere to be his problem. If 
he has not posed an answer to every problem 
(and that would be impossible), he has given 
each of them understanding. In his work in 
India, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, in Latin Amer 
ica, and in Europe he has increased the sta 
ture of there 
fore, of America. His informal reports have 


American librarianship and 


been characterized by straightforward report 
ing, pene trating perce ptive ness, and encom 
passing comprehension 

Jack began his undergraduate college work 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, but both 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees were received from 
the Universitv of Virginia. His first 
work was as a student assistant at Charlottes 
other 


library 


ville, as one of a triumvirate whose 
members were Randolph Church, now State 
Librarian of Virginia, and John Cook Wy! 
lie. now librarian of the Jack 
taught Fnelish at V.P.I 1980 to 1934 
After a vear of graduate study in Charlottes 
ville he 
General Fducation Board to study librarian 
ship at the University of Michigan. He re 
turned to Charlottesville to join the staff of 
the Alderman 1936. In 1942 he 


alter a sea 


University 


from 


received a special grant from the 


Librarv in 
librarian and 


became associat 
son of independent study under a second 
grant G.F.B.. he 
courtly and distinguished Harry Clemons as 
librarian in 1950. “It is doubtful,” states Mr 
Clemons in writing of Jack in The Univer 
sity of Virginia Library, 1825-1950 (Char 
1954), “if University Li 
brarians on first that 
been equally well equipped—or 


from the succeeded the 


many 


lottesville 


their assumption of 


post have 
have been as capable of profiting by that 
equipment.” 

Jack was called from his campus in 1956 to 
undertake a new and important job for ALA 
in the area of international librarianship 
To that job he brought the same quality of 
equipment and the same ability to profit To 
his deanship at ¢ olumbia (which he will as 
takes the 


broader 


sume next month) he same assets 


enhanced by 


now experienc Co 


lumbia’s School of Librarv Service and the 
world of librarianship will thereby 


Rr hard Harwe ll 


whole 
profit 
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SKIPPER assumed his duties as 
libraries at the 


August 15. 


James 
director of University of 
Connecticut at Storrs on 

His formal 
ing includes the A.B. 
from North Caro- 
lina, the A.B.L.S. 
and A.M.L.S. from 
Michigan, and he is 
expecting to receive 
the Ph.D 
latter institution in 
1960 His 
tion topic is a history 
of the Ohio State 
University libraries 

His first 
experie nce 


train- 


from the 


disserta- 


profes James E. Skipper 
sional 
was gained at Washington and Jefferson Col 
lege where he was assistant librarian. His 
next position was that of assistant acquisition 
librarian and later acquisition librarian and 
issistant professor of library administration 
it the Ohio State University. In the latter 
position he continued the reorganization of 
the department begun by his predecessor and 
participated in the discussion and decision 
which led to the 


record The 


a central 
this 


establishment of 
serial establishment of 
bibliographic tool represented a tremendous 
forward step at Ohio State in combining in 
one easily accessible record all of the per 
tinent information respecting serials, and 
much of the credit for pushing the project 
in the early stages belongs to Skipper. Be 
vond this he was a verv active contributor 
of ideas not only in the area of acquisition 
and technical processing, but also in the area 
Ohio State 

His mext title Librarian for 


Fechnical Services at Michigan State Univer 


of general administration at 


was Assistant 
sitv where he was brought in at a time when 
it was felt that technical processes at that 
institution were in particular need of mech- 
Within a short time, largely upon 
his recommendation, Xerox, Multilith, and 
Photoclerk equipment introduced to 
provide for the 


anization 


was 
reproduction of catalog 
cards, order cards, bibliographies, and _ vari- 
ous similar materials 

\lso while at Michigan State he provided 
much of the leadership in establishing a ten- 
reclassify the collections 


vear project to 


under the Library of Congress classification 
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scheme. The project is now so well under 


wav that it looks as though the time goal 
realized 

In connection with his doctoral program 
at Ann Arbor, Skipper was appointed in- 
structor for a brief period in the department 
of library science. He has served as president 
of the Franklin County (Ohio) Library As- 
sociation, president of the College Section 
of the Michigan Library chair- 
Copying Methods Section of 


mav be 


Association 
man of the 
RTSD 
Micropublishing Projects of the 
RTSD. and has 


Subcommittee on 
Resources 
been active 


chairman of the 


Committee of 
in ACRI 

His honors include membership in Phi 
Fta Sigma: the Michigan Academy of Arts, 
Letters and Science: and Carnegie Fellow, 
Rutgers Seminar on Advanced Library Ad- 
ministration 

Mr. Skipper takes to his new post at Storrs 
an intelligent grasp of university library ad 
ministration coupled with aggressive, vigor- 
ous qualities of leadership. He should be 
effective in 


Connecticut 


strengthening the 
both for 


particularly 
resources at mistruc 
undergraduates and for re 


students and 


tional use by 
search 


faculty 


purposes by graduate 
Lewis C. Branscomb. 
James C. Cox has been appointed director 
University, Chica 
Mr. Cox 
succeeds the Rev. 
\ Homer Matlin, 
S.].. who has 
appointed director of 
libraries for the Uni- 
versity of Detroit 
As director of li- 
braries, Mr 
re sponsible for Loy- 
four libraries, 
located at its Lake 
Shore campus, _ its 
downtown center in 
Towers, and 
its medical and den- 
tal schools in the Chicago Medical Center 
Associate librarian since August 1958. Mr 
Cox joined the University in 1952 as a 
graduate assistant in the English depart- 
ment. In 1953 he was appointed to the li- 
brary staff of the downtown campus. He was 


of libraries at Lovola 


vo. Formerly associate librarian, 


been 


Cox 1s 


ola’s 


James C. Cox Lewis 


395 


7 
be: 
i 
bs. 4 


appointed to the library staff at the Lake 
Shore campus in August 1956 \ graduate 
of Lovola, Mr. Cox received his bachelor’s 
degree in English in 1950 and holds a mas 
ter’s degree in library science from Rosary 


College, River Forest ill 


Jay Erwoop Daity has been named li 
brary adviser to the Mandalay Library Proj 
ect, a project for the development of the li 
brary of the University of Mandaliy, Burma 
which is being sponsored jointly by the Uni 
versity and ALA with financial support trom 
the Ford Foundation 

Mr. Daily takes to his new back 
ground of particularly appropriate expert 
moreover, no stranger to the 


pe wt a 


ence. He is 
Far East 
in Korea, first as a civilian psychiatric social 
US. War Depart 


later as an administrative offceer in the 


having spent nearly three years 


worker attached to the 


ment 
employ of the Methodist Service Committee 
recently, two vears in) Burma 


Ford 
library of the 


and, most 
support he 


Institute ol 


where, with Foundation 
organized the 
Publix 


Rangoon and served in other 


Administration and Management in 


advisory and 
administrative Capacities 

Not all of Mr. Daily's work 
tor and library organizer has 
At home he 
Council for Financial 
National Confer 


is administra 
however bee 
as an expatriate has organized 
the libraries of the 


Aid to Fducation and the 


ence of Christians and Jews and for almost 
two vears served as head librarian of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N.Y 

Mr. Daily was born in Pikeville, Colo., in 
1923. Alter wartime the U.S 
Army he attended New York University and 
received the B.A In the fol 


vear he master's 


service with 
degree in 1951 

was awarded the 
degree and in 1957 the 
Columbia University School of Library Serv 


lowing 
doctorate by the 


Rev has been 
named director of Col 
lege. Father Connolly goes to his new assign 
ment from Weston 
been librarian and teacher of philosophy 
1951. At Boston College 
direct the University 


S.] 
Boston 


BRENDAN ( 
libraries at 
College where he has 
and theology since 
Father will 
Library and the special law 
ness work, and science 

Father Connolly has taught library science 


Connolly 
nursing, busi 
social libraries 


at Catholic University and has served as 


consultant library 
libraries in Iraq, Venezu la, and the Philip 
library and 


planning for Jesurt 


pines. He is a contributor to 
other periodicals and is a me mber of ALA 
Catholi and the Mod 
ern Language 

Father Connolly 
brarianship from the University of Chicago 


Library Association 
\ssociation 


holds a doctorate in li 


He has also earned academic degrees at Bos 


ton College and Catholic University 


Appointments 


Pace ACKERMAN is ranking assistant |i 
brarian of the University ol 
Los Angeles 

Marina | 
brarian of the Linde Company 


Union Carbide Corporation Speedway Lab 


California at 


formerly assistant li 


Division of 


oratories, Indianapolis, ts librarian 
Roserr W 
librarian at 


BAUMGARINER is documents 


assistant Northwestern Unive 
sity 
Cuartrs Beyer has been ippointed sen 
ior cataloger at the Cornell University Li 
brary 
Mowry 
ard ¢ ollege 


JOANNE 


Carr is senior cataloger at How 
Library, Birmingham, Ala 


DaNpots, formerly senior biology 


S46 


Biological Sciences Library, 
Stanford University, is head of that library 
RANDALL A. Dero is librarian of Nicholls 
State College, Thibodaux, La 
Pact S. Dunkis has been appointed to 
the faculty of Rutgers University 
sor of library service 
Fisentonr, formerly 
Newark (N.].) 
librarian at 


librarian of the 


as protes 


relerence 
Public Li 
Trinity Col 


Fucene B 
librarian at the 
brary, is reterence 
lege, Harttord, Conn 

Crater |. 
University of California at 
is head of the catalog department 


formerly cataloger 


Santa Barbara 
Library 
and in charge of special collections 


Jeanne Getinas has joined the staff of the 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


a 

: 

= OIE 


readers service division 
sity Library 

Mrs. Atice G. Grireity is director of the 
library of the Mohawk Valley Technical In- 
stitute, Utica, N. ¥ 

Rosert J. Harrie has joined the staff of 
Marquette University Library 


Marquette Univer 


BRADFORD Harrison III, is assistant refer 
ence librarian and assistant curator of special 
collections at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Crype L. Hasevpen, formerly librarian at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, is li 
brarian of Lafavette College, Easton, Pa. 

Joun Dovctas Hoac has been appointed 
librarian of the Art Library and research as 


of Yale 


SHIRELEY Hopkinson became assistant pro 


sociate University 

fessor of librarianship, San Jose State Col 
lege, Calif., on September 1. 

Horn has returned to UCLA, 
where he was a member of the library staff 
1948 to 1954, as the first officer of the 
new School of Library UCLA 
His title is Lecturer in Library Service, and 
he will be responsible for setting up curricu 


ANprew H 


from 
Service at 


lum and procedures in preparation for the 


school’s opening in September 1960 
EMERSON JAcon, formerly acquisitions li 
brarian, Michigan State 
brarian of Baldwin-Wallace College 
Ohio. 
Lesum H 
fessor in the department of librarianship, 
San Jose State College, Calif., is head of the 
department of librarianship 
Maru 
University of Pittsburgh 


University, ts li 
Berea, 
formerly 


JANKE assistant) pro 


ian at the 

JUNE 
ian at the 
staff of the 
of California at Los Angeles 

Grorce Hitt MAtHewson LAwrence, di 
Liberty Hyde 
nell University, has been appointed director, 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt Botanical Li 
Technology. Dr 


JOHNSON is reference librar 
Kostyk, formerly a reference librar- 
University of Florida, is on the 


Engineering Library, University 


rector Bailey Hortorium, Cor- 


brary, Carnegie Institute of 
Lawrence's appointment will become effec 
fall of 1960 when the 
expected to be completed 

Davin A 
the California Academy of Sciences Library 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 


MocCant 


tive im the library is 


LOcHER is assistant librarian of 


Grratp B became acquisitions 
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librarian at the Universitv of South Florida 
Library, Tampa, on July | 

KATHLEEN P. Mckussin is in the reference- 
division of the Biomedical Li- 
California Los 


circulation 
brary, University of 
Angeles 

FLORENCE M. MARTINEAL 
ant at Northwestern University Library 

Rev. Parrick | C.M., formerly 
director of libraries at Kenrick Seminary, St 
DePaul Uni 


is science assist 
MULLINS 


Louis 
versity, Chicago 

IRENE Norewt, a member of the librarian 
ship faculty, Northern Hlinois University, 
became assistant: professor of librarianship, 
San Jose State College, Calif., on September 
l. 


is campus librarian at 


Beverty Preimer has joined the staff of 
Marquette University Library 

\. formerly librarian 
Library, Yale University, is art 


Smith College, Northampton, 


ot the Art 
librarian at 
Mass 

Harowp B. has been appointed ad 
ministrative assistant to the director, Cornell 
Universitv Libraries 

Jack 
charge of 


Libraries, Beloit 


librarian in 
Beloit College 


SCHULTZ 1s assistant 
reference 
Wis 

RICHARD SHOFMAKER has been appointed 
to the faculty of Rutgers University as pro 
fessor of library service. 


sceTvices 


Stewakt has accepted the position 
of librarian at the Florida Presbyterian Col 
lege, St 

BARBARA 
sociate professor of history at Wheelock Col 


Petersburg. 
Miter Sotomon, formerly as 


lege, became director of women’s archives 
at Radcliffe College on July 1 

H. STenrrom is assistant librarian 
in charge of circulation, Beloit College Li 
braries, Beloit, Wis 

GorDON STONE is music librarian, Univer 
sitv of California at Los Angeles. 

Dovuctas H 
ian and assistant professor at the Michigan 


College of Mining and Technology, Hough 


SWARTOUT is assistant librar 


ton 

Mary VICK is 
at Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
Natchitoches 

Bess PATERSON WALFORD 
brarian in the research and development de- 


serials librarian 


is technical li 
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a 
‘ 


partment of Philip Morris Inc., Richmond, 
Va 


Library to take up a position as library ad- 
visor to the International Cooperation Ad- 


Neva Wutre has been granted a two-year ministration program at Kabul University, 
leave of absence from Marquette University Afghanistan. 
Retirements 


Mrs. Louise Vickers Horosin retired as 
head cataloger of the U.S. Military Academy 


Library, West Point, N.Y., after thirty vears 


of service there. Mrs. Horobin was on the 
staff of the New York Public Library from 
1918-19, worked for Columbia University 


1920-28, and joined the West Point Library 
staff in 1928 
Mitprep SINGLETON, has retired as head li 
brarian, Hope College, Holland, Mich 
Dora Saru, head of the department of li 
Calif... 


yvoars of 


brarianship, San Jose State College, 
July | 


service at the college 


retired alter twenty-nine 


Jane Spoorr, librarian, School of Ar 
chitecture, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N.Y., retired June 
30, terminating thirty vears of fruitful serv 


from active duty 
ice with the Institute. She properly regarded 
her position as that of teacher and librarian, 
regularly meeting with classes to. orient 
students in attacking new projects and class 
assignments 

JEANNETTE VANDER PLOFG, associate profes- 
sor of librarianship at San Jose State College, 
Calif., retired on July 1, after thirty years of 


service 


Necrology 


Dorotny F. Cook, editor of the Standard cataloger, Fast Cleveland Public Library. 
Catalog series of publications, died March Maxine Grouse, serials reviser in the Uni 
26. Miss Cook had served as a cataloger — versity of Illinois Library, died on May 28 
at the University of Illinois and as head at the age of forty-one. 

Foreign Libraries 

Brauxno Craussexn, former director of the trative Management Agency, Tokvo, Japan 
University of Rostock Library, Fast Ger is assistant chief librarian of the National 
many, died on Sept. 25, 1958, at the age of Diet Library in Tokvo 
7%. He was associated with the library from RAFAFL pt Prisco has been designated di 
1912 to 1949 rector of the central librarv of the Univer 


GRrEN is university librarian at the 


Memorial University of Newfoundland, Can 

ada 
KANAMORI, who chief li 
National Diet Library of Ja 


pan until his retirement in May 1959, died 


was 
brarian of the 
of seventy-three 


on June 16, at the age 


sity of Venezuela 
Donatp A. Rep wonp is on leave from his 
Nova Scotia Tech 


to the li 


position as the librarian, 
nical College. to 
brary of the Middle 
sitv. Ankara, Turkey 

JAN OYVIND SWANN is assistant librarian of 


SCTVE is 


Fast Technical Univer 


Suro Oxane, formerly director of the Ad Lund University Library, Stockholm, Swe 
ministrative Management Bureau, Adminis den 
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Status of College and University Librarians 


The University Libraries Section of ACRL, 


recognizing the mutual interests of faculty 
members and librarians in the dissemination 
of knowledge and the advancement of learn 
ing. knowing that the work of professional 
librarians is essentially educational in char 
that the 


when library 


acter, and convinced institution 


benefits substantially activities 


are integrated with teaching and research 


plans, strongly recommends that professional 
librarians be granted academic status, with 
corresponding faculty privileges 


half of the 


colleges and universities in the country have 


Status already granted. Over 


already recognized the propriety and valu 


of academic status for their professional li 
brary staffs by granting academic recognition 
Sometimes full 


to professional librarians 


faculty status is granted, with academic rank 
ind titles: in other instances librarians are 
recognized formally as members of the acad 
emic family with equivalent and correspond 
ing ranks. Whether 
shall be 


dividual determination by 


academic or full faculty 


status granted is a matter of in 
each institution 
However, the essential educational nature of 
the librarian’s duties has been recognized in 
viministrators 


creasingly by faculties, pro 


fessional societies, and accrediting agencies 


kor example the society of college faculty 


members, the American Association of Uni 


versity. Professors. states that “librarians of 


professional status are engaged in teaching 

y the Commit- 

i¢ RI ’s Univer 

d by the Section 

on Conterence. and ap 
the {CRL Board 

-Conference mail vote 

ly, Director of Libraries 

ary Science, Univer 

the com 

members are Robert B. Downs 

ivy Administration, Uni 

H. Jesse, of La 

Tennessee Irchie L. 

University of 

Director of 11 

University 


ersity 


hranies. Un 
McNeal, Dives 
id Sidney 


Louisiana 


thraries 
Smooth 


braries 
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and research,”! and are eligible for membet 
ship provided their own institution consents 
have 


Some stipulated 


accrediting agencies 
faculty rank for professional library statt 
that should be 


Academic protes 


Reasons academi sfatus 


granted recognition for 
sional librarians seems quite logical for edu 
cational reasons. Recent developments in 
higher education and in librarianship make 
this recognition desirable and feasible 
1. Demands 


have 


upon academ libraries 


increased greatly during recent vears 
The ever-quickening tempo of research, with 
a corresponding upward spiral in rates of 
publication throughout the world, make elf 
library even more 


fective SeTVICE 


to the 


important 


maintenance of a high quality of 


instruction and research. Similarly, the pro 


liferation of subjects, ever-increasing special 


and the need to handle a variety ol 


vation 


foreign languages also raise the level of 


ability that is required to cope with this 


great flood of information 


2. Curricular and educational require 


caused academic libraries to be 


One 


dence of this growing responsiveness is the 


ments have 


MOTE TESponsive concrete 
libraries along sub 
Other 


student 


reorganization of many 


ject’ lines since 1938 libraries have 


been reoriented towards interests 


by establishing undergraduate or lower di 


vision libraries. great many libraries 


recognizing accessibility as a factor in use, 


have provided educational stimuli by put 
re 


hore 


ting more books on open shelves 


orientation has made the library 


flexible and more usable as a teaching 


instrument librarians have 


undertaken 


consequently 
teaching, counseling 


I he 


emphasis upon com 


increased 


and research activities trends also 


have placed greater 
petence in subject areas as well as in the 
professional aspects of library work 

3. Thy 
has been broadened through increased offer 
short 


educational scope of institutions 


ing of public education, institutes 


courses, exhibits, museums, and publication 


aly 
+ 
'Cited in Ro B. Downs, “The Current Status of 
University Library Staffs,” in R. B. Downs, ed. The ee. 
Statw ‘ ( Umit ersity Librarians ch 
ALA, 1958), p. 25 
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programs Institutions also have achieved 
wider audiences for public service through 
these in- 


library 


television. All of 
effective 


the medium of 
crease the demands for 
sceTvice 


1. The 


brarians have been improved, and there has 


educational qualifications of li 


been an improvement in the pe rsonality and 


understanding of peopl recruited to the li 
The first professional de 
to im 


brary prot ss1on 
gree is now at the master’s level, duc 
provements in library education since 1948. 

5. Advances in research, professional writ 
ing, and progress in the field also are doing 
much to establish librarianship as a mature 
profession 

6. Institutions are 
of high calibre to meet the growing de mands. 


demanding librarians 


le attract the most capable personnel sat- 


isfactory status is necessary, for librarians 


are becoming aware of the importance of 
status. Librarians now have a choice of 
positions due to a shortage of librarians that 


World War II. It 


granting 


has existed since is safe 


to sav that any institution not 
academic status to its professional librarians 
will find it increasingly difficult to recruit 
a high tvpe of library personnel 

7. Finally, librarians need the protection 
of academit build broad 


varied collections unrestricted by prejudice, 


freedom to and 


bigotry 


Definition 


or spec ial pre ssures 


Academic status for profes 


sional librarians mav be defined as the 


formal recognition, in writing, by an insti 
tution’s authorities, of librarians as members 
of the instructional and research staff. The 
recognition may take the form of assigned 
faculty ranks and titles, or equivalent ranks 
and titles, according to institutional custom 

Obligations of academic status, Status Car- 
ries with it certain definite responsibilities 
for the individual 


librarian’s obligations to his profession, to 


These correspond to the 


support it and contribute to its advance 
Pl 


ment. The first requirement is for intellec- 
tual activity, including a keen interest in the 
intellectual life of the campus. The librarian 
must accept responsibility for independent 
learning and continual intellectual growth 
Next, the librarian must accept responsibil 
itv for educational statesmanship; his activ- 
itv touches upon all areas of academic life 


Status also calls for the highest level of pro 


fessionalism in performance of his duties. 

The librarian must be a creative member 
of the academic community. He performs an 
educational function should be inter 
ested in research and publication to advance 


the frontiers of his profession, or in admin- 
istrative studies which make a contribution 
to this advancement. He should be 
ested in professional organizations and has 
an obligation for faithful service 


inter- 


to his in 
stitution. 

The director of a library has the respon 
sibility of furthering the professional ad- 
staff. He must facilitate 
their professional advancement, encourage 


vancement of the 


educational progress, formal or informal, in 
professional and in other subject areas: pro 
vide for a careful separation of professional 
and non-professional activities, to the end 
that professional librarians are enabled to 
use their abilities to the fullest; scrupulously 
adhere to the highest standards in appoint 
ments and promotions; recognize that pro 
motion in rank does not necessarily require 
the performance of administrative duties 
through 
utilize the abilities of the professional staff 


and democracy in administration 


in the management of the library 

Only a portion of the work that must be 
performed in a library requires professional 
training and abilitv. Routine and non-pro 
fessional tasks are performed by clerical and 
sub-professional staff. It must be understood 
clearly that academic status is recommended 
only for professional librarians, who need and 
are entitled to it 
status. Along with 
staff mem 


Prvi tlege s of acade rire 


the contributions which library 


bers make because of academic status there 
are certain privileges which thev in turn 
academic 


may expect. 1 hese relate to tenure 


freedom, sabbatical leaves, equitable salaries, 
holidays, insurance, and retirement 


\C RL. all 


the similarity of education, train 


academic institutions to 
recognise 
ing. and goals of faculty members and li- 
brarians, and to formalize that similarity so 
that the 
cially and creatively improved by bringing 


and 


cause of education can be benef 


into close harmony the requirements 


obligations, as well as the privileges, which 
facultv and library staff should share in the 


great work of American educa 


tion. 


improving 
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nN 1955 the United States Steel Founda 
I tion granted $30,000 to ALA to be dis 
ACRL. From 
to eighty-nine 
The 
renewed its 
$5,000 
microfilm 


tributed to college libraries by 


these funds sub-grants went 
colleges and to five research projects 
following vear the Foundation 
grant: the New York Times 
available for the purchase of 
copies of its back files; and the Remington 
Rand division of Sperry Rand, Inc 
$5,000 for sub-grants for library equipment 
Later in the vear the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc $26,000 


made 


gave 
same academic 
made a gilt of 
to promote the more extensive and imagina 
of library resources by undergradu 
with the 
wishes public and private institutions offer 


tive use 
ate students. In accordance donor's 
ing four-year programs and located in Indi 
Michigan, Ohio, and kentucky 
received awards from this sum. In the pro 
gram’s third $40,000 was available— 
$30,000 from the United: States Steel Foun 
dation, $5,000 New York 
and $5,000 from Remington Rand 
1958-59 the United States Steel Foundation 
made its $30,000 to the 


ana, Illinois 


vear 


limes, 
During 


from the 


fourth grant of 


report pre 
{CRL’s Commit 
Pro 
ersity 


a condensation of a 
pare 1 ry Vir Jackson for 
tee on Grants. My {ssociate 


the Uni 


Jac kson 
fessor of Lith iry Science at 
of il 


sources of 


now. Students in his courses on Re 


fmerican Libraries and on Ad 
vanced Bibliography aided in the prepara 
punched 


u hich 


iaking preliminary anal 


tion of this article by coding for 


1 tabulation pi 


vations on 
ws based 
tabulations. 
Benbrook, Marjorie C 
Bengston, Robert Bradley, Richard G. Burns, 
Dewey I Joyce Davis, Howard I 
Dunlap, Chanty H. Greene, Robert J. Haer 
Dorothy Joens, Jessie L. Matthews, Mil 
Vonte Barbara ]. Souter, and 

"aul H. Spence. 


yses of some of the resulting 


They are I li abeth 1 


( arroll 


omery 
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By WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON 


The ACRL Grants Program: 
A Report of Its First Four Years 


Association and Remington Rand its third 
of $5,000, while the C.B.S. Foundation, Inc 
contributed $1,000 for materials in the field 
Nationwide Insur 


of communication and 


ance Co, $500 for materials in business ad 
ministration 

In the past four years ACRL has received 
funds totalling $172,500 for 
libraries 
cedure for handling these funds the 
stated that it make 
of the donor, for the 
books 


equipment, Consultative 


its program to 
assist college In outlining its pro 
Associ 
would 


ation grants, in 


the name following 
materials, 
staff 


tigation and study, and research. The 


purposes and related 
inves 


Asso 


sceTvice, 


ciation reserved the right to use not 


than 5 per cent of any grant toward the 
expenses of administering the program and 
has done so since the program's initial vear 
In the four 
zations named provided tor eight grants for 


S8.500) and for 


years funds from the six organi 
research (amounting to 
383 grants to college and university libraries 
(amounting to S150. 300) 

\C RI has 


of this program of assisting college libraries 


entrusted the administration 


to a Committee on Foundation Grants. The 
original committee consisted of Robert Vos 
per, director of libraries, University of Kan 
sas, and then president of the Association; 
Robert W. Orr, director of the 
State College 
Mt. Holvoke and a 
dent of the American Library 
Humphrey G. Bousheld, librarian, Brooklyn 
College; Theodore A. Distler 

\ssociation of American 
Kevin Guinagh, professor, Eastern Illinois 
State College; Frank H. Sparks, director of 
the board of trustees and former president 
ol Wabash College; Louis B. Wright 
tor, the Shakespeare Library; 
Arthur 1 


versity. ol 


library, lowa 
Flora B. Ludington, librarian, 
former 


College, presi 


Association: 


executive di 


rector Colleges: 


direc 

and 
university librarian, Uni 
formerly ACRL ex 


Others who have served on 


Folger 
Hamlin 
Cincinnati, 


ecutive secretary 
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the committee are Eileen Thornton, librar 
College; Benjamin B Rich 
Kansas State Teachers Col 
Dorothy M 
Georgia Institute of 
Pollock 


Branscomb 


ian, Oberlin 
ards, librarian 
direc 
lech 
Reed 
director of 


Rich 


secretary of 


lege, Emporia Crosland 
libraries 
Luella R 
Lewis 
Oho State 


Harwe ll 


tor of 
nology librarian 
College 


libraries and 


University 
ard B Executive 


ACRI 


Nature AND Metnops of STUDY 


Studies of the college library are few In 
recent vears such problems of mayor research 
libraries as growth and finance have received 
same cannot 
Im the 


on Foundation 


considerable attention, but the 


be said for the course 


colle ue library 


of four vears the 
Grants reveived over hilteen hundred appli 
cations for assistance, cach contaming data 
on the institution submitting it and particu 
larly on its library facilities together with a 
description of the project tor which funds 
sted. Here ts 
of the material which a survey of 
college collected I his 
material presents Opportunity fora 
\meriman 


were much—but by no 
means all 


libraries would have 


study of the present state of the 
college library 
Phis report can be only partially complete 


had 


administer 


The Foundation Grants Program has 


limitations, and the Commiuttec 
ing it has necessarily wopted certain limit 
ing policies mn order to reflect the wishes of 
the donors. The program has not been re 
stricted to certain types ot mnstitutions but 
the Committee discour wed ipplications from 
the great universities, from colleges unusually 
from 


well provided with endowment and 


tan supported schools. Although non-accred 


ited as well as accredited institutions have 
been free to present projects the appli mts 
constitute a relatively homogencous group 
\nother important limitation is the number 
Many 


application during 


ol schools represented colleges sub 


mitted more than one 
the four vears, so that this report bases its 
observations on 654 institutions. They repre 
listed in the current 
clirectory Othce ot 


Subject to the limitations just outlined, how 


sent one-third of those 


issued by the Education 


ever. the institutions here studied constitute 
an excellent sample of non-tax supported lib 


eral arts college s 


This study combines, then, several objec 
tives. As a report on the Foundation Grants 
Program, it seeks (1) to summarize the Pro- 
gram's operations during the past four years 
and (2) to analyze the grants made in terms 
of theu distribution projects supported and 
recipient institutions. As a study of college 
libraries, it attempts (1) to compile from the 
data available on the applications a picture 
of the finances personnel and resources of 


the college library today and (2) to com 


ment on the implications of this picture 
Since grants for research represent a 
different trom made tor 


or other library projects, 


type 
essentially those 
books 
and since 
individuals rather than by libraries, they are 


equipment 
these studies were undertaken by 
not considered further in this report 
There are 1676 usable applications which 
Thev are dis 
1955 56, 419 
1958 is] 


form the basis for this study 
vear as follows 


1957 


tributed by 

1956 57, 481 
In order to facilitate this investigation most 
of the information contained on the applica 
tions was transferred to IBM punched cards 
\ cou was prepared which would provide 
access to thirty-six kinds of information, in 


following: vear of competition 


cluding the 
whether the application was successtul of 
not; the organization providing the funds 
and location 


the amount received; the name 


of the institution; its accreditation status 


its control; the composition of its student 


bods 


of offering and type of program 


its enrollment: its Classification by level 
whether or 


ALA 


most recent sup 


not it is an institutional member of 


financial data for the 


plied on the application; imformation on 


stafl: size of library; number of volumes 


added in the last vear reported; the project 


and 


for which the grant) was requested 


whether or not anv matching funds were 
pledged Facts pertaming to the institution's 
control. enrollment, and clas 
taken from the 
remainder came 


Although 


every effort was made to code data accurately 


accreditation 
sihcation were current Othc« 
of Education directory; the 


from the applications themselves 


it was impossible to recheck each applica 


tion: errors that came to light in the process 


of tabulating were corrected, but a small 


number probably remain. It is believed, 


however, that these are not significant ¢ nough 
to affect the results of this study. 
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Ihe five sections which follow deal with 
the geography \t the Foundation Grants 
Programs, the projects submitted to the Com 
mittee, and the finance, the personnel, and 
the resources of the college library. 


Tue Grocrarnly OF THE PROGRAM 


lo examine the geographical distribution 
of various features of the Foundation Grants 
Program applications were coded not only 
for the states in which: institutions are lo 
cated, but also for the region to which the 
states belong. The divisions for the con 
tinental United States follow those used in 
several studies of library tesources. Alaska 
and Hawaii are grouped together as states 
not belonging to any region. A final division 
includes the outlying parts of the United 
States (e.g., Puerto Rico). Table I shows the 
distribution of 1676 applications by state 
and region. As might be expetted, larger 
numbers of applications came froma the most 
populous states and from those with most 
institutions of higher education although no 
state accounted for more than 8.7 per cent 
of the total. States with most apphcations 
are, in descending order, New York (146) 
Pennsyivania (128), Ohio (114) llinots 
(111), California (94), Indiana (S84, and 
lowa (67). In other words, seven stats sup 
plied nearly half (44 per cent) of the ap 
plications, all of them but Califorgia in 
either the Northeast or the Midwest& most 
requests from states in the other thie re 
gions were received from Tennessee Jn the 
Southeast 44 Kansas in the 
(17). and Texas (26) in the Southweg. The 
Midwest supplied 31.1 per cent of fie ap 
plications; the Northeast 27.5 per cq@ft; the 
Southeast 20.9 per cent; the Far Vest 8.5 


per cent: the Northwest 6.4 per cent; Gnd the 
Southwest 5.0 per cent; in short halt of the 
requests came from two regions and four 
hifths trom three 

Many colleges applied for grants more 
than once during the four vears. The Founda 
tion Grants Committee received an average 
of 2.54 requests per school, which means that 
about halt of the colleges applied in two ol 
the four vears and about half applied in 
three of the four vears. Theoretically a given 
institution might have applied as manv as 
six times. No count was made of the number 


of times each college asked for assistance, 
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but a random sample revealed at least ten 
instances of six applications. The spread of 
the 654 colleges and universities by region 
parallels very closely the distribution of the 
applications. The Northeast sent slightly 
fewer applications its proportion of 
schools, while the reverse was true of the 
Midwest. One wonders whether the Lilly 
grants offered any special stimulus to five 
Midwestern states but, if so, it applied more 
to Illinois and Ohio than to Michigan 
The Foundation Grants Program has dis 
tributed $150,300 to college libraries during 
its first four vears. The annual amount has re 
mained relatively constant. with the last 
three vears showing a modest increase from 
the original $24,000. The 383 awards went 
to institutions in all parts of the country, 
although eight states have received none 
The largest sum (by a considerable margin) 
went to Indiana ($17,400), with Ohio (S14, 
200) and Illinois ($12,550) following: this 
does not surprise one when he remembers 
that eight of the nine grants from the Lilly 
Endowment were directed by the wishes of 
the donor to colleges in these states; if these 
awards be excluded, the figures would be 
S5.400, 89.550. and 88.050 respectively Fig 
ures for each state represent, in all but a 
few cases, the amount received by more than 
one institution. Although there have been 
no restrictions on the grants, it has been un 
derstood that in order to achieve widespread 
distribution they were to be relatively modest 
in size The Lally grants were larger in 
order to underwrite programs promoting 
the use of library resources.) Such a distribu 
tion has, in fact, taken place. More than 
half of the awards have tallen between $300 
und $400, while the total range has been 
from S100 to $3.500) (ancluding Lilly grants 
The average grant has been $392 including 
the Lillv awards or $336 excluding them 
Iwo hundred and cighty-seven college 
ind ouniversitv. libraries received the 383 
grants. Two hundred and two received a 
single award: seventy-four received two; and 
eleven received three. The last group con 
sisted of the following: Rose Polytechnic In 
stitute Muskingum College, College of 
Wooster, Western College for Women 
Athens College, Atlanta University, Touga 
loo Southern Christian College, Converse 
College, Abilene Christian College, Univer 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


NUMBER OF 


REGION AND STATE APPLICATIONS reR CENT 


Northeast 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennssivania 
Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


Midwest 
Inmeiana 
lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missourt 
Ohw 
Wisconsin 


ulheast 
Nlabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Ceeorgia 
RKentucks 
Mississippt 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
I ennessce 
Virginia 


Total 


Redlands, and Whitman College. It 


might be interesting to see whether examina 


sity of 


tion of these libraries and the projects they 
proposed would reveal any unique character 


istics 


Proypects SUBMITTED 


Five categories comprise the types of pro 


posals in the applications library materials, 


equipnn nt, person il services program activi 
capi 


mstruction, surveys, etc.), 


all other 


ties (library 


tal expenditures and Since re- 


COLLEGE 


APPLICATIONS BY REGION AND STATE 


NUMBER OF 


REGION AND STATE APPLICATIONS PER CENT 


Northwest 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wroming 


Southwest 


Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Total 


Far West 


Calitornia 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


lotal 


Other 


States 


Outlying Parts 
Canal Zone 


Puerto Rico 
Total 


GRAND LOTAI 1676 100.0 


quests for materials in specific subject fields 


normally used the nomenclature of academic 
departments, the subject subdivisions follow 
them rather than the Decimal or Library of 
the humanities; the 
the 


studies 


Congress Classification 
natural sciences and mathematics social 
sciences: intel departmental area 
professional and pre protessional study in 
law, 


such fields as agriculture, engineering 


and medicine; and also for general materials 
Requests for spec ific tithes enumerated such 


major works as Dictionary of American Bi 
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} 
22 1.3 8 5 » 
0 
12 a 33 20 
10 6 5 3 ‘ 
35 2.1 28 17 
38 2.38 3 2 7 
16 10 6 
146 8.7 9 I 
128 7.6 7 
5 $ Total 106 64 
20 1.2 
22 13 
lotal 161 27.5 5 3 
15 10 
59 > 
1! l bb 
5.0 83 50 
67 
33 20 
ib 27 50 
$8 23 18 
¢ 
29 1.7 2 
16 10 0 
w 18 Total 2 l 
27 
16 10 0 : 
“4 
3 
20.9 
104 


rABLE Il 


DistRIBUTION OF GRANTS BY REGION AND STATE 


AMOUNT AMOUNT 
REGION AND STATE RECEIVED PER CENT REGION AND STATE RECEIVED PER CENT 


Northeast Northwest 
Connecticut $ 2,450 Colorado 
Delaware Idaho 
District of Columbia 100 Kansas 
Maine 1.300 Montana 
Marland 4,350 Nebraska 
Massachusetts 1.500 North Dakota 
New Hampshire South Dakota 
New Jersey 2,000 Utah 
New York 9390 Wroming 
Pennsvivania 9,050 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 1,700 Southwest 

— Arizona 
Total 33,700 - New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Midwest Texas 


lineous 


Indiana 

Michigan 5 Far West 
Minnesota Cahltornia 
Missouri : Nevada 
Ohio - Oregon 
Wisconsin Washington 


Total ‘ Total 


utheast Other States 


Alabama Alaska 

Arkansas Hawai 

Florida 

Ceorgia Total 
Kentucky 
Loutsiana 
Mississ ppl 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


Outlying Parts of U.S 
Canal Zone 
Guam . 
Puerto Rico 600 


“to 


Total 600 


GRAND TOTAI $150,300 100.0 


ography, New York Times, and Encyclopae ing and personnel needs has probably dis- 
dia Britannica couraged applications in these categories. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 1676 applications — Finally there have been miscellaneous pro 
ask for some kind of library materials, while — posals which do not fit the above categories 
another quarter request library equipment among them are requests for binding of 
Knowledge of the New York Times grants back files of certain periodicals (requested 
for microfilm copies of its back files and of — several times), establishing a collection of 
the Remington Rand grants for equipment children’s books (in connection with a pro 
have undoubtediv stimulated a number of | gram in elementary education), buying re 
requests in these areas; similarly the Com- — productions of paintings and other art works, 
mittee’s announcement that it felt unable and purchasing Library of Congress catalog 
to provide funds for meeting library build- cards for a special collection. 
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| 
800 6 
500 
1,850 12 
1.850 i2 
700 
Lotal 6.200 11 
300 2 
2 
1300 
2,750 18 
ra q 
5.675 
- 
: 1950 13 
400 16 
ig 
600 
600 
11 ¥ 
11 4 
Total $3,550 22.3 
¥ 
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About two-thirds of the requests indicate 


a subject field) (this classification does not 


apply to requests for equipment and to cer 
lable IV shows the distribution 
» broad subject areas. The large proportion 


tain others 
of projects specifying only “general materals” 
corre sponds not only to the projects ola 
but 


classed as a 


vague and indefinite nature also to 


many requests lor newspapers 
subdivision of general materials. Of projects 
the 


identifiable with academic departments 


highest number ask for material in education 


19 business administration 12 


(33 chemustrs 24 bibliographies 


PABLI 


First 


APPLICATIONS 


PROS AT NU MBER 


Library Materials 
Peis 


Program 


nal Services 
Vctivities 

Other 


Total 100.0 


history (20). religion 17). library science 
(16), art (14), English 


American literature (10 


literature 12), and 


Almost every other 


subject is represented, although by fewer 


than ten requests. In addition, there are 


sixty-nine proposals tor material in general 
check of the 


determine 


education, but a applications 


would be mecessary to whether 
these really reflect the needs of programs of 
general education in liberal arts colleges 
The final analysis of the project proposals 
consists of a tabulation by title. This list con 
sists primarily of expensive reference works. 
The specific nature of the New York Times 
funds accounts for the 
quests for the Times 
hall of total 


Library of 


high number of re 
more 
the 
most 
Beilstein’s Hand 
nie Chemical 1h 
here 
Loeb 


on microfilm 
Asick 


cat tlogs 


than the from this 


Congress appear 
frequently, ftellowed by 
buc h dey organts hen Cher 
stracts and or have been 


Classical Li 


its mmdex 
several requests for the 
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PROPOSALS BY 


reR cENt 


COLLEGE 


the current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Single libraries 
have asked for such titles as Dictionary of 
{merican Biography, Sabin. the World Book, 
Jewish Encyclopedia, and 


the Early English Text Society 


brarv and for 


publications of 


FINANCE 


The application forms have varied slightly 
the 
quested the following financial information 


over vears but generally they have re 


library ex- 


total institutional expenditures 


penditures the latter as a per cent of 


former; total spent tor books, binding, and 


Iyer or Proyect 


CCESSFUTI 


APPLICATIONS 


NUMBER VER CENI NU MBER 


the from endow 


the 


periodicals and Income 
Although 
data for the present study are obvious, the 
figures pose seve ral proble ms in analvsis. The 
the fact that the Roman Catholic 
followed practices in 


ment implications of such 


first ts 


institutions varving 


reporting financial data. Since these 


fivures are not fairly comparable with those 
of other schools, it seemed wise to exclude 
the Roman Catholic institutions completely 
Lhe re 
constitute the 


Another 


in considering the financial picture 
maining 1247 
for the 

problem stems from the fact that figures are 
different (1953 54 
Sorting by vear revealed 


applications 
basis following discussion 
five vears 


for 
1957 


available 
through 
the 

have 


distribution: 24 applications 
1953 54: 325 from 1954 55 
222 1956 57 


I he 


it unlikely 


following 
data from 
1955 56 and 


the 


306 trom from 


70) from 1957 58 small size of 
1953 54 group makes that it is a 


representative sample and it was therefore 
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: 
768 so4 ON 778 
61 14 448 26.7 
19 15 12 
‘ 100.0 1676 


not analyzed. The conclusions for other 


vears are, in fact, based on slightly smaller 


numbers than those given above, because 
not every institution supplied all informa 
tion 
What 
colleges and universities that have applied 
for ACRI Ihe average total for 
each vear can be ascertained, but this would 


because it would 


are the total expenditures of the 
grants? 


not be an indicative figure 
be distorted by the amounts reported by the 
Northwestern, 


and Boston Universities) 


few large 
Stanford 
The median figure for cach vear seems more 
to $402,172: the 
to S509. 


institutions e.g 
Svracus¢ 


1954 55 it came 
next vear. to $440,274: in 1956 57 
808 and in the to $496,442 


Approximately two-thirds of each year's ap 


reliable. In 
following vear, 


plications came trom institutions reporting 
expenditures under $750,000, and about 80 
per cent from those reporting expenditures 
under 

of the total institutional 
budget restricts the pote ntial library support, 


high 


proportion of 5 per cent of a millron-dollar 


In effect, the size 


since, for instance, even the relatively 


budget makes available only $50,000 to the 
therelore, to 
half of 
ges and universities reported they 
spending less than 
look at the 


cncouraging 


library. It is not 
find 


the coll 


surprising 


that as late as 1958 more than 


$50.000 on the 


were 


libraries \ 


a somewhat more 


data reveals 


picture, how 


The ratio of schools spending less than 


evel 
$25.000 has decreased trom 68.5 per cent in 
1954 7 per cent in 1957 58 while 
nding between $25,000 and $49.999 
has grown from 19.6 per cent in the earlier 
latter I his 


would seem to indicate that improvement ts 


vear to LOS per cent im the 


ind that libraries are 


taking pl Te 


support, although how much more they 


Tec ciIViIng 


buy for their dollars in the light of in 


costs of materials, and 


flation 
highe 


institutions 


creasing 


salaries, is debatable The group of 


pending above $50,000 has also 


increased, but there are risks in drawing 


conclusions, because the sample is small and 
institutions with ma 


the inclusion of some 


yor rese ich collections distorts the picture 


of college lb-aries 
In each of the four 


thirds or more of the colleges spent less than 


vears revic wed two 


$10,000 for library materials—surely a dis 
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couraging picture—while year did 


the total of those spending between $10,000 
and $24,999 reach even 30 per cent of the 


institutions reporting. In spite of a wide 


range from several hundred dollars in a 


southern denominational college to over 
$200,000 in a major midwestern private uni 
versity), the effective range was much small 
er: 90) per cent of the applicants spent over 
S1T.000) but $25,000) for books 


I wenty-five 


under 


odicals, and binding thousand 


PABLE IV 


First Prorosats spy Susyrcr ARPAS 


AREA PROPOSALS 


General Materials 


Humanities 

Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics 122 

Social Scrences 

Area Studies 28 

Professional and Pre 80 
professional Studies 


lotal 100.0 


dollars seems to be a kind of ceiling on the 


college library's book budget at the present 


time: neither the number nor the percentage 


of institutions spending more than this 


amount increased greatly in the four vears 


One ol 
support is the 


the most useful indices of library 


proportion of institutional 
expenditures ce voted to libraries. Expressed 
is a percentage this figure permits compart 
sons of support given by institutions of vari 
and the 


maintained the 


ous types and control extent to 


which support ts same 


level. Although this figure was not requ sted 
every vear on the application for the grants 


ACRL, it 
possible for use in the 


administered by was computed 


whenever present 
studs 

Table VI 
penditures, expressed as a 
total expenditures for four 
Groups II and IIE in the 


shows the range of library ex 
percentage ot 
groups ol li 
braries annual 


compilation of college and university. li 


braries published in CRL and the successtul 
and unsuccessful applicants in the present 


It reveals very slight variation among 


scudy 
the median figures for the four groups. Data 


available in the present study seem to indi 
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17.0 
10.7 
Z 
2.6 
| 
a4 
: 


cate that library support of less than 3 pet 
cent or more than 6 per cent of an institu 
tion's total expenditures represents atypical 
This means simply that a school ap- 
than 6 per cent or 
than 3 per cent gives good or poor support 


cases 


propriation more less 


to its library, judged only in relationship to 
what other institutions are doing. It may be 
that all schools ought to spend larger shares 
of their budgets on libraries; but we do 
not know what qualitative criterion should 
apply 

In the present study there 
10 per cent of an 


are filteen o¢ 


casions of support above 


stitutions generally viewed as making gen- 
erous provision for libraries. 

In connection with accreditation one won- 
ders whether the need to meet the standards 


set by accrediting bodies channels a higher 


proportion of an institution's funds into its 


and 
pre sent 


this all accredited 
all schools in the 
study were separated. The range, arithmetic 
and median for the two groups fell 
so close together as to make it appear that 


library. To analyze 


non-accredited 
average, 
correlation between accreditation status and 


of libraries 
20 


higher 
does not exist. For example, in 1956/57, 


prop rtionate support 


TABLE V 


EXPENDITURES FOR Books, 


BELOW 
$1,000 


NUMBER OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


145 
ON 
70 


116 


1904 
1955 
1956 


1957 


institution's expenditures I hese applica 
reviewed to whether they 
light on this factor. They 
ot which 
South 
Mid 
Five ol 
Five 


high 


were sec 


shed 
from 


tions 
might any 
institutions 
located in the South and 
Northeast, one in the 
the Northwest 
six accredited 


came cleven 
seven are 
in the 


west, one 


west, and two in 


them non-accredited 
ol the 
level of support tor a number of vears: At 
kansas College ranged trom 10 to 15.6 per 
Abilene College 


ated 10.6 per cent of its funds for the library 


institutions have provided a 


cent Christian appropri 
in one year and 12.5 per cent in another; 
Baker University varied trom 104 per cent 
to 138 Normal In 


dustrial Memorial College has given unusu 


per cent; Florida and 


ally high support to its library, with a min 
imum of 15.9 per cent and a maximum of 
22.5 per cent in the past five years; and At 
lanta University provided 104 per cent for 
the all the 
vears (when the amount was still a high 8.8 
per I hese the 
highest among those 
but 


library in but one olf past six 


cent) fvures are not only 


who applied for the 
foundation favorably 


grants compare 


with the most recent ratios reported for in 
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$1,000 
$4.999 


PERIODICALS, AND BINDING 


$25,000 
$49 999 


Over 
$100,000 


85.000 
$9999 


$10,000 
$24,999 


65 
65 
100 


non-accredited schools had a median ratio of 
1.3 per cent for library expenditures, while 
the 
non-accredited 


in 202 accredited schools it was exactly 
the 54 
institutions had a median ratio of 4.7 per 
cent, 316 accredited institutions 4.6 per cent. 
\ sorting of the institutions into the five 
categories established by the Ofhce of Edu- 
cation suggests that institutions giving grad- 


same following year 


uate work at the master’s level are not spend- 
significantly higher 
their 


undergraduate instruction 


ing a proportion of 


funds libraries than those which 


otter 


on 
only 


PERSONNEL 


With practically no exceptions the report 
ing libraries had a minimum of one protes- 
sional librarian, but very tew had more than 
three the 
two-thirds reported that their professional 
staff ranged trom to three 
about 10 per cent had four, while another 


In each of four vears more than 


one persons, 
10 or 12 per cent (depending on the year) 
had trom to Schools with more 
than ten protessionals tended to be the few 


five nine. 


large colleges and universities which applied 
Although it would be interesting to compare 
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303 x 12 
5 120 5 
7 222 71 i2 
58 70 1240 18 


the size of the staff with enrollment, it was 


not possible to analyze this in detail; a 


random sample showed some striking varia 
tions. For instance, colleges having one pro 
fessional ranged in enrollment from. as 
few as 109 to as many as 1.510. On the other 
hand, a school with 1,452 students reported 
a professional staff of eight and one with 
1188 had ten. Obviously the amount and 
caliber of library services available to the 
faculty and students in the library with the 
smaller staff differs greatly from that avail 
able in the one with the larger staff. It 
would seem to most observers of the college 
library that a one-man professional | statt 
cannot give really adequate service, even in 
the small institution, vet this is exactly the 
type of service offered by about one-fourth 
of the present sample 

The picture of clerical staff is even more 
drab, if the present statistics are typical 


Although only partially complete data is 
available for 1955 56, it appears that in this 
and subsequent vears about one-filth of the 
libraries had not a single clerical assistant 
at the time of reporting! About half report 
ed one or two persons, between 15 and 20 
per cent three or tour, leaving only 10 to 
15 per cent of the entire group with clerical 
staffs of five or more. It is generally con 
ceded that a desirable ratio of clerical to 
professional workers is 2:1. If college librar 
ies are understaffed by professionals they 
are even more understaffed by clerical help. 
College administrations have apparently not 
faced up to the fact that when librarians do 
clerical work (as they must when there is 
not enough clerical assistance), it is costly 
indeed. Have librarians not presented florce 
fully enough to their administrations the 
need for clerical help? Has it been such a 
struggle for college administrations with lim 


FABLE VI 


LipkARY EXPENDITURES IN RELATION TO LoOTAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES IN SELECTED Groups OF INSTITUTIONS 


GROUP 


Group I 

\CRL Group III 
Successtul Applicants 
Unsuccessful Applicants 


ACRL Group Il 

ACRL Group Il 
Successtul Applicants 
Unsuccessful Applicants 


ACRL Group I 

ACRL Group Il 
Successful Applicants 
Unsuccesstul Applicants 


ACRL Group I 

ACRI Group lil 
Successtul Applicants 
Unsuccessful Applicants 


LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
AS PER CENT OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
NUMBER OF 
INSTITU TIONS Hien MEDIAN 


Sources: For ACRL Groups IL and Ill, “College and University Library Statistics,” CRL, XVII 
1956 56-84; NVITE (1957), 48-79; NIN (1958), 49-83; XN (1959) , 27-61 
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fon 
q 
% 
YEAR — ow 
72 03 50 12 
107 1.0 1.1 16 
74 10.6 16 23 
247 115 3.7 1.3 
1955/36 M4 12.7 17 18 
RR 15.6 5 10 
216 18.5 14 14 
1956/57 46 104 1.5 16 
14 12 13 
patho 
77 10.4 1.3 16 
145 112 1.3 14 
1957 58 
121 96 1.2 
72 15.9 1.3 22 = 
208 24.5 16 18 
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ited funds to provide professional help that 
enough money does not remain for clerical 
stall? Do enrollments 
have a better professional-clerical ratio? Do 


schools with larger 


institutions spending a larger percentage of 


their more gen 


erous provision for clerical help? We pre 


budgets on libraries make 


sume the answers to these questions are yes, 
but the validity of 
mains to be tested 
The application forms for the past two 
num 


these assumptions re 


years also reque sted the approximate 
student assistant hours available an 
to the Nearly 97 per cent of 
all applicants reported some student assist 
ance available, but the hours reported ranged 
none to 56,000 in 1956 57 from 
none to 36.299 in 1957 58. The 
should be discounted, since they tend to rep 
major universities or large 
former year 


ber of 


nually library 


from and 


high figures 


resent conc ptions 


colleges). For instance, in the 


only 17 of 284 


rm port dl more 


institutions (6.0) per cent) 


than 10,000 hours, while in 


the latter vear the fhreures were 20 out ol 
is! per 
assistance works out to 277 per week for an 


This 
jobs usu 


cent len thousand hours of 


academic veat composed of 36° weeks 


is net generous provision for the 


illy done by students 


Further analysis of the available data 
might attempt to correlate the size of library 
budgets 
How 


ASSCSS 


staffs with enrollment, with library 
number of volumes held 


that a 


and with the 


ever, it seems apparent valid 


ment of the adequacy of a college library's 
stall 


pends on factors which reflect: institutional 


(professional clerical, and student) de 


policy on such matters as hours of service 


per week, level of service, teaching function, 
and other concepts not covered by the fac 
basis for 


tual information 


this study. Th 


providing the 
problem of stafhing the col 
needs thorough 


lege library investigation 


and evaluation 
RrsOURCES 


On each blank 
was requested on the size of the library in 


ipplication information 
volumes. Between 75 and 80 per cent he ld 


100.000 volumes at the time of re 
This 
number of volumes in Harvard's Lamont Li 
new Undergraduate Library 


Michigan. This 


be ke w~ 


porting figure is approximately the 


brary or in the 


at the University of state 


ment, however implies a far better picture 
of college libraries’ resources than is really 
these li 


better idea of 


when one 


the case. A much 
braries is obtained 
that divides the 


100,000 


uses a ¢ lassi 


institutions with 


four 


fication 


less than cate 


volumes into 
gories: (1) less than 25,000 volumes; (2) 
25,000-49,999 volumes: (3) 50,000-74,999 vol 
umes; and (4) 75,000-99,999 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of the libraries had 
less than 25,000 at the time of reporting; be 
tween 30 and 44 per cent had between 25,000 
and 49,999; between 13 and 22 per cent had 
between 50,000 and 74.999: and 
15 per cent had between 75,000 and 99,999 
Sull 
number of 


volumes. Be 


only 6 to 


another measure of resources is the 


volumes added to a _ collection 
Fifty-five 
2 000 
+000 
that 
published in the 
that 
or highly inadequat 


in a vei time per cent of the 


reports are for volumes or less, and 
volumes or less. In 


10.000 


per cent tor 
light of the 
books are 


about new 
United 


libraries 


facts 
States 
college 


mnually it is clear 


have a highly selective 
mquisition policy 
Determination of the quality of library 
resources in colleges poses problems in inter 
inferences can be 
available Ihe fact 


discipline 


only 
data 


pretation, because 


drawn from the 
that 


has been mentioned in the 


pr wtically everv academic 


projects request 
ing funds for library materials suggests that 


ne common pattern of weakness eNXists 


There is no need to belabor the recent 


concern for the sciences.) On the whole. a 
review of the applications leaves the impres 
sion that the library resources 
placed at the disposal of students in liberal 


deal to be cde 


quality of 


leaves a great 


ints colleges 


sired. Statistics of total holdings inevitably 


reflect older materials probably not necded 
ina program of instruction tor undergradu 


ates. The rising price of books has prob 


ably put the college library even turther 


behind in its attempts to maintain a current 
and up-to-date collection 

One aspect of resources deserves special 
materials. A sampling 


mention relerence 


of applications shows a great need not only 


for acquiring specifi titles but also for add 


ing works in specific subject areas and for 


obtaining new publications revisions 


of older order to make reference 


collections more up-to-date. The 


ones in 
librarians’ 


Ha COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


make it that the de- 


maintenance of an ade 


Statements apparent 
velopment and 
quate relerence collection is impossible with 
the financial limitations under which many 
The Committee has 


a relatively high number of 


of them operate 
ognized this by 
this the needs are far 


awards in area, but 


filled 


from 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


data which became 
this 


After studving all the 


available in the course of preparing 


report, the writer recommends 
That the 
not only be continued but that all possible 


The 


indi 


Foundation Grants Program 


means of expanding it be considered 


need for further assistance is clearly 


cated by the fact that the total amount re 


reviewed came to an 


$755.000 or five 


quested in the vears 


estimated minimum of 
times the total of grants made 

2 That the 
Grants Wive 


principle that 


Committee on Foundation 
consideration to adopting the 
match 


recipt nt institutions 


the grants made to them. A number of ap 
plicants already have indicated their willing 


ness to do so: if such a principle were adopt 


ACRL’s 


Muicrocard Series Reaches Century Mark 


Microcard Series has reached the century 


ed not only would it increase the effective- 


ness of available funds, but it might also 
make the program more attractive to poten 
tial donors 

5. That 


in the 


ACRI 


held of college 


further research 
There are 
knowledge for 


encourage 
libraries 


numerous lacunae in our 


instance, it seems to the writer that the 
problem of stafhng college libraries is crving 
for a thorough study, as is the nature of the 


resources available in these institutions. Fur 
ther studies utilizing the present data might 
prove usetul especially if thev could be 
supplemented by information now lacking 
\s a part of the Foundation Grants Program 
a continuing analvsis of the information on 
the applications submitted might be under 


taken 


Martha 
“Special Women’s Collections in 


Correction—In the article by 


Bell on 
United States Libraries,” 


in the May issue of 


CRL, the Alice Mevnell Collection was lo 
cated at Boston University Library. Its cor 
rect location is Boston College Library 


mark. Number 100 in the 


serics is a compilation of the abstracts for numbers | through 99 as thev have ap 
] 


peared in CRL, 
series, and an author and subject index. 
I we lve 


plus an introduction by Mrs. Margaret K. 


Toth, editor of the 


to fifteen additional titles are planned for the series during 1959-60. 


Seven of these are in the process of publication and five more have already been 


accepted by the series’ editorial committee. 


Number 
without charge. It introduces for 


sick d cards 


100 of the series is being sent to all current subscribers of the series 
the first 
These cards eliminate the undesirable curl of single-sided cards as 


time in the series the use of double 


well as doubling the capacity of each card. 
Ihe ACRL Microcard Series was initiated in 1953 with Lawrence S. J hompson 


as editor 


Hevse 


Present members of the editorial board in addition to Mrs. 
Dummer, managing editor, Felix Reichmann, and E. |. 


loth are 
Humeston, Jr. 


The editorial board is responsible for the selection of titles included in the series 
The University of Rochester Press is responsible for their production and distri 


bution 


of microcard editions of master’s theses and term papers from library schools 
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By LAWRENCE 8S. THOMPSON 


Recent Foreign Books on the Graphic Arts, 
Bibliography, and Library Science 


JOURNAL OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Buchwesens. 


Historischen 


frchiv fiir Geschichte des 
Herausgegeben von der 
Borsenvereins des 
Deutschen Buchhandels. Redaktion 
Bertold Hack und Bernard Wendt. 
Frankfurt Main, suchhandler-Vere 
inigung. VI, 1956- (Irregular; v.1 ap- 
peared 1956-58; v.11, fase.1-5, in 1958 


59; to appear in fascicles according to 


Kommision des 


availability of material, but with some 
$00. 400 pages to appeal each vear) 


If an American group were to undertake 


a publication such as this archive for the 


history of the book and the book trade on a 
comparable scale, it would probably msist on 
a $590,000 erant from a foundation and free 
dom of a couple of expensive professors from 
all academic duties. The Germans are far too 
commercially and work much too 

held back bv a 


money. The 
Buchhindler-Vereinigung 


hard to be mere matter of 


time and imagination of the 
directors of — the 
and, most important of all, the competence 
editors, have made a go of 
It should be stated in this text 
a footnote that both editors also 


must attend to other duties for the serious 


ot two 
the Archi 
and not in 


strong 


business of making a living and that they 


seem to have had no great subsidy for hav 


ing handled labor of scholarly devotion 

To do justice to all parts of the Archi: 
that have appeared thus far would require 
far more space than can be devoted to any 
title here. Actually, 
titles in the first two volumes might 
have been published as se parate monographic 
works. In the latest Lfg.3-5, 


1939, Rudolf Blum’s und Friihges- 


single several of the 


well 
Issuc 
“Vor 


Dr. Thompson ts Director of Libraries. 
University of Kentucky. 


COLLEGE 


Allgemeinbiblio 
librarians may 


nationalen 
which 


chichte der 

graphien” is a 
fail to read at their own peril. In 
closely printed double-columned pages Blum 


study 
SIXNTV-SIX 


analyzes the genesis of European national 
bibliography in a compact essay that might 
have been expanded four times. In the same 
issue |} H. G. Kloss has an 
printing firm of Weigand Han and his heirs 
Frankfurt Main that 
length. From Han’'s 
firm came works of Jost Amman, Fr. Dede 
kind, Wendel Gut, Jorg Wickram, and many 
other much sought-after authors 

Reimar Fuchs’ “Die Mainzer Friihdrucke 
mit Buchholzschnitten 1480-1500" (v.II Lig 
1-2, 1958) fraction olf 
that are 
Fully 


meticulous ex 


essay on the 


in sixteenth-century 
runs to almost the same 


belongs to that one 


per cent of doctoral dissertations 


actually worth a letter press edition 
and 


documented based on 


documents, Fuchs's 


both to the 


amination of original 


work is a major contribution 
history of printing and the history of art. 
Libraries which are fortunate enough to own 
Schranm’s Bilderschmuck der Friihdrucke 
would be well advised to slip the exchange 
copy of this Mainz dissertation into the set 
as an addendum. 

In the first 
bound work) the collector and the librarian 
alike will growl at Margarete Zuber's “Die 
deutschen Musenalmanache und schéngeisti 
gen Taschenbiicher des Biedermeier 1815 
1848” (p. 398-489, in double columns). We 
have been picking up these things for less 
but now that their true 


volume (now available as a 


than a dollar a piece 
value 
been revealed, prices are running into the 
But this complaint is a 


as documents of cultural history has 


wild blue yonder 
compliment rather than a reflection on Miss 
Zuber’s detailed and painfully accurate work. 
Phis genre as it appeared in Scandanavia, the 
Low Countries, France, Italy, and Danubia 
deserves treatment of similar 


It would be pleasant to ramble indefinitely 


calibre 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


a 
| 
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fre hu 
judg 


Various contributions to the 
final 


on the 
both shorter and 
ment on this important journal of bibliology 


longer. The 


can be expressed bv the opinion that Ger 
among the various languages 
library 


man is a “must 
that 


degrees are compelled to master 


doctoral candidates for science 


Bases oF TypoGRAPHy 


Julius Rodenberg. Grésse und Grenzen 
der Typographie. Betrachtungen iiber 
{vp ra phische Grundfragen, wie Sle 
in der Buchkunst der letzten ste 
tg Jahre widerspiegein. Stuttgart, 


Poeschel Verlag, 1959. 2U4p. 


lifelong devotion to 


both 


Julius Rodenberg’s 


t\ pographic al studies historical and 


theoretical, has found a mature and provoc 
ative summation in this handsome volume 
He yperates on the Premise that 
book not 


mastery of the 


iph 


ial design of a only presupposes 


fundamental laws of typo 


graphy and their logical ipplication by the 


printer, but also makes significant demands 


percep 


pretace) 


intellectual 


ind his education 


on his pudgment, his 


tion, his taste 
The first 
notion with definitions and a brief history of 


William Morris’ dav. The 


section deals with char 


section of the book develops this 
pout iphy Sitice 
middle ind main 
acteristics and ipplication ol printing tv pe s, 
always with a view to the end product, the 
book is if 
The last portion deals with special problems, 


ippears in the reader's hands 
the illustrated book, drama and poetry, the 
book ind the 


religious full 


textbooks 
books 


scholarly juveniles 


tible and There is a 
\ 

Rodenberg’s mastery of his theme is clearly 
evident speaks 
ot the ty po- 


vt iphric il design in convincing terms otf in 


throughout the volume. He 


modern and older masters of 
timacy, and his knowledge of types and their 
utility in various types of books and parts 


Here 


Thost Important 


is what may 


gen 


of a text ts encyclopedic 
well be considered the 
eral work on typography of the mid-twenti 
Lhere work on the 


subject in print that can compare with Ro 


eth century is no other 


denberg’s work in scope scholarship clarity, 
and general readability. Its very modest price 
(DM 19.50) makes it a highly eligible piece 


for any typographical collection 
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DicTiONARY OF Book ARTs 


Aleines 
Buch- und 


Walter Martin. 
huch des 


Fremdwoérte) 
Schriftwesens 


Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1959 


This little a collection of some 
2.100 words from all fields of librarianship 
the book and the arts. For 
each word, there is a German phonetic pro 


hnunciation 


glossary Is 


trade, graphic 


and definition. Since 


interna 


etvmology 
bulk of 
Martin's little 
be useful far bevond the 


the great these words are 


tional in usage glossary will 


limits of East Ger 
many. His selection of entries has been quite 
terms of 


broad and few importance in any 


(other than German) have been 


There 
glossaries in the 


language 
is a bibliography ol other 


held 


Same 
SAXON ARCHIVES 


Chersicht tiber die Bestdind des Sachsis 
then Lande shauptarchws und seiner 
Landesarchive. 1 eipzig, Koehler und 
Amelang, 1955 “tp. (Schriftenreihe 

Sachsischen Lande shauptarchivs 


Dresden, 1). 


des 


This collection of essays by Saxon archi 
as a guide to the 
Saxon Provincial Archives but also as a con 
tribution to the 


istration 


Vists Is Important not only 


theory of archival admin 
The introductory essay by Hellmut 
Kretzschmar 


Provincial 


traces the history of the Saxon 


and, like all 


conceived histories of archives and libraries. 


Archives soundly 


it is replete with the wisdom of an experi 
enced and competent archivist. As a whole 


the work is a model presentation of the 
holdings of a central archival de pository and 
its affiliates. Illustrations and an extensive 
bibliography add much to its usefulness. If 
comparable works were available on archives 
world, the work of the 


would be easier 


elsewhere in the local 


historian much 


Liprary 


Ernstotto Graf zu Solms. Die Laubache) 
Bibliothek. Laubach  (Oberhessen),. 
Solms-Laubach'sche Biicherstube, 1957. 

Richly illustrated, this little pamphlet de 
scribes one of the famous old baronial librar 
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ies of Germany. Intact and with a history of 
over four centuries behind it, the Laubach 
Library contains representative German 
books published during its existence and its 
holdings are distinguished both for content 
and for format. Some of the turbulent 
periods of German history, for example, 
Reformation and the dissolution of the mon 
asteries, vielded rich collections to Laubach 
At the same time a long line of book-loving 
Counts Laubach consistently added to the 
holdings in nearly every generation. The 
small but choice group of fifteenth-century 
books, the fine collection of early illustrated 
books, and various other landmark pieces of 
scholarship and typography make the Lau 
bach Library one of the finest family collec 
tions that has survived through the centuries 


JOURNAI 


Rocznthi biblioteczne; organ naukowy 
bibliotek wyzszych. Wroctaw, 
Panstwowe wvdawnictwo naukowe, 
v.1, 1957 


Ihe first two volumes of the “library an 
nals.” organ of the Polish research libraries, 
contains articles of major significance for all 
branches of librarianship and bibliography 
There are numerous illustrations and there 
are resumes, in both German and French. It 
is not possible to do full justice to all the 
articles in the first two volumes in this short 
note, but a few samples will be some indica 
tion of the importance of their serial for 
research collections in the broad field of 
bibliographical studies 

Particularly significant among the contri 
butions to the first volume are Marta Bur 
bianka’s pioneer study of the bindings in 
th Breslau Archives trom the sixteenth 
century and trena re 
search in the baroque illustrations of Thorn 
imprints in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. Both are extensively 
illustrated. Other articles deal with classifica 
tion of maps, the origins of Polish journal 
ism, and the first Polish manual of library 

In volume Il there are reminiscences of 
the noted Polish printer Jan Kuglin, the 
eighteenth-century printing house of Lorenz 
Mitzler in Warsaw, bibliographical notes on 
the religious poetry of Elzbieta Drusbacka 


the sale of Hugo Kollataj’s manuscripts, Po 
lonica in the Breslau University Library not 
recorded by Estreicher, Silesian religious song 
books, statistics of publication of books and 
journals, the library of the Court of Appeals 
of Warsaw (now in the University Library 
in Warsaw), and studies of Polish paper 
manufacturing in the nineteenth century 
[here are detailed critical reviews, news 
notes, and obituaries in both volumes 


Book COLLECTING IN SWEDEN 


]. Viktor Johansson. Férsvar for boksam 
laren. Stockholm, Wahlstr6m och Wid 
strand, 1958. Nv, omarbetad och utvi 
dgad upplaga. 252p. 

The first edition of this book, which ap 
peared in 1943, has long since been out of 
print, and the new edition is especially wel 
come in view of the substantial extension of 
the fourth and concluding essay, “A Librar 
ian Among His Own Books.” This essay is 
based on Johansson’s rich experience as an 
impecunious private collector whose pers 
verance and learning nevertheless resulted 
in the accumulation of a choice private li 
brary. The collection is largely composed of 
Swedish literature, but Johansson’s account 
of his attitudes and methods is a fine state 
ment of the common denominator that binds 
collectors together over the whole world 
The three other essays are an apologia for 
the collector (the title essav), a study of 
original editions in wrappers (richly illus 
trated), and notes on five centuries of Swed 
ish literature viewed through the medium of 
in auction catalog. Johansson is a persuasive, 
learned, and gently enthusiastic bibliomaniac 
who ts certain to make converts to the book 


collecting game through his essavs 
DANISH PUBLISHING HISTORY 


H Rohde Ernst Boye son, Storte g- 
ger i Humor, Kunst og Oplysning. Co 
penhagen, Gyldendal, 1958. 247p 


Few more colorful personalities than Ernst 
Bojyesen have ever appeared on the Scandi 
navian publishing scene. When Bojesen or 
ganized Det nordiske Forlag in 1895, he 


ollered a serious threat to Gvlidendal, and 
the competition was ended only in 1903 


when the two firms were combined as the 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


#1 
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Nordisk Forlag 
illustrated 


Boghandel 


lively 


Gv ldendalske 
H P Rohde 
biography of 
tribution to the history of European publish 
Danish 
either side of the 


and richly 


Bojesen is a significant con 
cultural life in all its 


turn of the 


ing and of 
aspects on 
century. Bojesen’s early vears receive an 
especially sympathetic treatment, for Rohde 
his studies 


book with a sensitive 


has always been able to enliven 


on the history of the 


insight into those human elements which 


make book history the most important ele 
in general cultural history. 


Royal 


ment 


Tur DANisu LIBRARY 


¢ Forskning i det Kongelige Bibli 

ks Se Vol. V-VI, 1958-59. 

Copenhagen, Det. Kongelige Bibliotek, 
}O59 2359p 


miinge? 


Roval 
four 
and 


Ihe rich collections of the Danish 


Library have provided material for 


earlier volumes of Fund og Forskning 
the possibilities for future volumes are well 
nigh inexhaustible. Of the sixteen pieces in 
volume, the most 


Mitchell's The 
study of the 


the current double 


esting for us is P. M Eng 
lish Imprints of Denmark,” a 
use of English in books printed in Denmark 
from the eighteenth century to the present 
Schunke, 


binding 


Another foreign contributor is Ise 


the noted student of Renaissance 


Het 


Flemish binder 


essay deals with the sixteenth-century 
Anton Ludwig. Subject mat 
ter of other contributions ranges from Mon 
golian xvlographic books to the 
Willibald Pirckheimer. At the 


there is a section of resumes 


library of 
end of the 
volume mostly 
There are numerous illustrations 
including two double-page illustrations in 
full color of the Manutian 
ol Aristotle ol 1497 
sibly by Durer or executed in Durer’s shop 
Ib Magnussen and \ 
study the role of Durer and his employees 


Aris 


in English 


editio princeps 
with miniatures, pos 
horlacius-Ussing 


in producing the miniatures for this 
VOLUME 


GARDBERG HOMAGE 


Bécker och Hyllningsskrift 

till Carl-Radolf Gardberg Se pte mber 
Abo, 1958 2351p. (Skrifter 
utgivna av Historiska Samfundet i 


Abo, VI) 


manniskor 


J958 
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Of many highly competent Finnish librar 
ians who forged a vital and effective library 
tradition in their native land, none has done 
more than Carl-Rudolf Gardberg to provide 
library and to contribute 


ettective SETVICE 


significant original studies on the history of 
printing in Finland. His monumental study 
ot Boktrycket i Finland (2v., 1948-57) is ex 
celled quality other 
country of the 


and scope by no 


history of printing in any 


world. The homage volume dedicated to Dr 


Gardberg is signed by an impressive list of 


librarians, and the nineteen essavs in the 


book are as important as the honoree’s own 


work I he 


raphy of Gardberg’s own writings, some 300 


concluding article is a_ bibliog 
pieces in all 

It would be difhcult to do full justice to 
Krister Giecrow’'s notes on 
Lund Li 
early 


the various essays 
the origins of the University of 


brarv, Tonnes Kleberg’s essay on an 


teacher of modern lan 
guages in Uppsala and Abo, and Jorma Val 
linkoski'’s study of the fate of the 


lent Abo manuscript are the solid mahogany 


eighteenth-century 
carelessly 


ot bibliographical scholarship. Henrik Gron 


roos’ investigations of  eighteenth-century 


book auctions in Abo and Bengt Bengtsson’s 
netes on early eighteenth-century printing 
techniques will be footnoted carefully in all 
scholarly investigations of these fields. ‘The 


Gardberg homage volume will be a familiar 
reference in the notes of future bibliograph 


ical scholarship 


GERMAN CATALOGING RULES 


Der alphabetische Katalog in allgemein- 
hildenden Bibliotheken 
Peil I: Regeln. Teil Il 


\uflage. Leipzig, 


{nweisungen. 
Beispielsamm 
lung. 3, veranderte 
VEB Verlag tur Buch 
1958. 2v. 


und Biblio 


thekswesen. 


Simple, logical, and well organized, these 
bast 


le ssons 


highly abbreviated cataloging rules for 


German public libraries also have 


for research libraries in other parts of the 
and 


world. The first volume deals with rules 


the second is devoted solely to examples 


The rules are direct and unequivocal (but 
as always, still differing from our use of cor 
porate entry) and, in general, the language 
and intent are not subject to misinterpreta 


tion. 


we 
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Review Articles 


Medieval Monastery Libraries 


Die Bibliotheksradume der deutschen Kloster 
im Mittelalter, von Edgar Lehmann. Ber 
lin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 50p., xx plates 
DM 19.80. (Deutschen Akademie der Wis 
senschaften, Berlin, Schriften zur Aunst 
veschichte, Heft 2.) 


history of libraries and li 
naturally only a 
lo these Dr. Lehmann’s 


interest 


The study of 
brarianship has limited 
number of devotees 
study is of considerable 


in a series specializing in the history of art, 


Appearing 


the treatment of mediaeval German monas 


tery libraries is nevertheless broad in SCOP 
and vet scholarly enough to satisfy the most 
demanding criti 

The narrative part of this study is divided 
into two main chapters. The first deals with 
Romanesque libraries (eighth to thirteenth 
centuries, or broadly speaking the early and 
high Middle Ages). During this period li 
braries developed trom small collections in 
rooms found at 


with the 


chests (armaria) to small 


times im close connection scripto 


rium. Concern with safety and protection 
against mormsture was common then, as it is 
collections of 


kind ol 


vestments, in of 


and manuscripts 


today 


ceived the care given to relics or 
holy 
olten on 
fortified 


not take place in the same room during this 


wdjoining the church, 


upper floors, sometimes even in 


towers. Storing and reading did 


era 

1 he second chapter covers Gothic librar 
ies (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, i. 
the late Middle Ages). Under the 
of universities and the new secular or pri 


influcnee 


vate libraries, special areas and separate 


buildings came into their own rights; storage 
ind the same 


and use were combined in one 


spot. Among points detailed by the author 
chaining of 


least in Central Fu 


we find that the manuscripts 


was largely limited, at 


rope, to monasteries in larger towns wher 


it scemed necessary to protect them against 


nonresident readers. Throughout the vol 


ume, the influence of monastic orders on 


the development of libraries is discussed 


and thoroughly documented 
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This volume deals preponderantly with 


libraries, but constant comparison 
French, 


enhances its value bevond local or national 


German 


with English, and Italian libraries 


interest 
Pages twenty-nine through torty-seven con 
tain a list (including bibliographical and 


historical notes) of mediaeval monastic li 


buildings. Incidental information ts 
under 


a library room was “moved to get away from 


brary 
included, e.g., Augsburg we read that 


the noise of laymen.” Plans of various mon 
astery libraries and photographs of exteriors 
and interiors are shown on twenty plates il 
lustrating examples from 820 to the sixteenth 
I his 


it is carefully written and will prob 
long 


century study is valuable to the his 
torian 
ably remain “definitive” tor a good 
time. We that the 
have access, according to his own statement, 
to the second edition of John Willis Clark's, 
The Care of Books or James Westfall 
Thompson's, The Medieval Library. We ob 
with regret that frontiers 
also intellectual barriers.—Rudolf 


Library 


noticed author did not 


serve political 
otten are 


Hirsch, University of 


Books Are Being Read 


Nora I Jones 
Calitormia Li 
Occas 


Pennsylvania 


Books Are Being Read. By 
Angeles: University of 
brary, 1959 (UCLA 


ional Paper Number 8.) 


Los 


Library 


In connection with plans tor building a 
research library and for converting the main 
staff of 
que stron 


into a morary 
libr t librar tl 


the UCLA Library 
study of students 


conducted a 
naire reading and use of 


the library. By administering the question 


classes the investi 
1140 
apparently representative of the 
dent body. The 
about such matters as the frequency of their 
the depart 
books 
their suc 


naire to several large 
students 


total stu 


gators obtained a sample of 


students were stioned 


visits to the university. library 


ments they used, the number of 


borrowed, the number thev read 


cess in using the card catalog their other 


sources for books, and their attitudes towards 


the library 
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Books 
UCLA 
the 


dre Being 
Library 


Read 
Occasional 


published as a 
Paper, reports 
study. The 
indeed, summarv—so summary, in 


“summary results” of this 
report is, 
fact, that it is difficult to see how the find 
ings could have been very useful in library 
planning. The results of the questionnaire, 
presented in eight pages and interpreted in 
three more, are necessarily generalized. 
Sometimes they are confusing. For example, 
it is explained that the number of books 
borrowed was coded in units between one 
and in tens between ten and one 
Then it that the 


pattern for assigned reading shows that the 


and nine 
hundred is stated 


most usual amount borrowed was from 10 
to 19 books, the next 
book, and the third most usual is 20 to 29." 


without any 


most usual is one 


notation of the number of stu 


dents represented in any of these “most 


The 


reading from the 


usual” categories “most usual” amount 
university li 
And vet 

pleas 
well over half 
books 


borrowed for this purpose in the course of 


of pleasure 
braries is reported as two books 
in another place it ts noted that 


ure reading fell far behind 


the sample canvassed reporting no 


this semester The final que stion asked the 


student to comment briefly on the UCLA 
Librarv. These comments were classified by 
topic, and seventeen pages of pro and con 


samples for each topic are presented in the 


appendix. Again it ts hard to see how com 


ments such as “I appreciate the ease with 
which I can get almost any book I want 
to read” and “It takes too long to get the 


books and alter waiting they're usually not 


in” can be of much help in planning library 


facilities or services. But, with original 
phrasing and spelling carefully preserved 
some of the comments are delightful. My 
favorite is this: “Quite reading rooms should 


be quite 
1 he title of the 
Is perhaps justified by some indication of a 


somewhat defensive paper 


bit more pleasure reading than reported in 
I he 


limited 


earlier studies of this type evidence 


here, too. however, is vers In short 


this report is neither full enough to provide 


1 clear picture of UCLA students’ reading 
and their use of the library, nor is it: pre 
cise enough to serve as a helpful example 


ot research me thodology 
( olle ue 


Patricia B. Anapp 


Monteith Wayne State University 
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History of Microfilm 


Microfilm: A History, 1839-1900, By Frederic 
Luther. Annapolis, Md The National 
Microfilm Association, C1959 195p. illus, 
$7.50 


The theme for the April meeting of the 
National Microfilm Association in Washing 
ton was: “A Centennial of Progress.” There 
were papers on the historical aspects of the 
craft and two displays in the exhibit: were 
Fred 
eric Luther, the vice president of the ‘associ 
ation 


on the history of microphotography 


pulled together the results of about 


twenty-five vears of study on the early vears 
ot the art so that his book could be pub 
lished in connection with this meeting 

The greater part of this book deals with 
the activities of 
Dancer 
Prudent 


Dancer 


two men: John Benjamin 


(1812-1887) of England and René 
Dagron (1819-1900) of France. 


Was a scientist, inventor, and opti 


cal manufacturer of Liverpool and Man 


chester. In 18389 


the 


as soon as he learned about 
da 
tor offered 

That made 
microphotograph at are 
160:1. When we 


process, he began to manutacture 


guerreotype cameras which he 


processing service same vear he 


a daguerreoty pe 


duction ratio of remember 


what a stir Fastman Kodak caused less than 
five vears ago with their Minicard made at 
60:1, we can fully appreciate Dancer's first 
venture into microrecording Alter 


with the advent of the wet-collodion process, 


he experimented with mi rophotographs 


made on this more suitable medium. Though 
he solved many of the basi« problems and 
produced creditable did not go 
further than preliminary experiments with 
the 


images, he 


proc ss 


Dagron, however, brought the art out 
of the laboratory and into the market place 
On June 12, 1859, he the first 
microfilm patent, and in thirty months he 
was doing a business in microphotographic 
novelties that required a staff of 150 work- 
men. None of the 


agencies 


received 


independent) microfilm 
today can boast such a 
number of emplovees. In 1870-71 he 


halloon 


ScTV ict 
flew 
out of besieged Paris in a 
the 
film service in 


and set 


up famous pigeon-post airmail 
Tours. Mr. Luther's account 


of the balloon trip is as exciting as Carlyle’s 


micro 
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cry 
4 
: a 
y 
= 
pes 
Me 


Marie 


Varennes, and has the advantage of a happy 


ck scription ot Antoinette’s flight to 


ending. In 1873 Dagron patented a micro 
film viewer designed for use by the French 
Army tor microphotographic maps and he 
field till after 1889 when 

Paris World's Fau 

Appe nded to accounts of the work of 
Dancer 
tury microphotographers are translations of 


was active in the 

he exhibited in the 
Dagron, and other nineteenth cen 
Dagron’s two principal publications mad an 
balloon during the 
There 


on many persons connected with the art and 


account of the service 


siege of Parts are biographical notes 


a chronology of microfilm developments 
This book is being published in an edition 
of 500 printed copies and will be kept pet 
and micro 


manently microfilm 


pap 


consulted is not 


in print in 
Phe complet bibliography of sources 
included in the printed 
will be given in the microtor 

Hubbard W. Ballou, Photo 


Columbia Uniwersity Li 


version, but 
editions 
Services 


mat 
eraph 


braves 


Librarv Resources in the 


Southeast 


and the Li 
Proceedings of the 

Research La 
pb. June Talla 
State Library 


Humanities, the Sciences, 
brary in the Southeast 
First Southern Ce 

brary Workshe 
Florida 


1958. 67p. $1.00 Paper 


The 


hassec University 


School 


The first Southern College and Rese arch 
Library Workshop sponsored by the Library 
School of the 
summer of 1958, provided scholars and li 


Florida State University in the 


brarians with the opportunity to consider 
and to discuss the library resources available 
for research in the South, or more specifi il 
lv the Southeast. With the publication ol 
The Humanities, the Sciences and the Li 
brary the uthre isf the papers presented 
at this workshop are now iwailable in an at 
tractive format 

Fight of the papers pres nted at the work 
shop are included in the proceedings here 


kevnot “Re 
search, Resources, and Librarianship in the 


under review. In the address, 


418 


Powell 


with 


Duke Uni 
skill 


understanding the background against which 


Southeast,” Benjamin E. 


versity librarian, presents and 


the streneths and weaknesses of the region's 


libraries mav be viewed. The four 


which follow Dr 


ment upon in some detail trends and direc 


papers 
Pewell's describe and com 
tions in research in the humanities and the 
Sarah Herndon of the Florida 
State University English faculty Dean 
Werner A. Baum of the FSU Graduat 


School, representing respectively the human 


sciences. Di 


and 


ities ind the sciences present the scholar’s 
view of Southeastern libraries, their resources 
and their problems W. Stanlev Hoole, Uni 
versity of Alabama Dorothy 
M. Crosland Pechnol 
ogv director of libraries, describe some of the 
difficulties 


meet the 


librarian, and 


Georgia Institute of 


librarians face in attempting to 
scholars once thev have 
Willard O. Mishoff, for 
merly specialist for college and research li 
United States Office of Fduca 
tion and now librarian of the Mississippi 
State College for Women: Robert B 
dean of library administration 
of Hlinois: and Graham Roberts, library con 


sultant. Southern Regional Education Board 


nee ds of 
been determined 


braries in the 


Downs 


University 


consider in their papers the resources of 


Southeastern libraries and the program of 

and plans for inte rlibrary cooperation in the 

region 

Southeastern 
Kentucky 

South 


reported on the re 


Librarians from 
(Alabama. Florida, Georgia 
North 


Virginia 


Thine states 
Mis 
Sissippl Carolina Carolina 
Tennessee 
available in the libraries 


search collections 


of their respective states Their reports are 
published as an appendix to the workshop 
proceedings ind they should prove use ful to 
scholar and librarian alike 

While 


stre nothe n 


much remains to be done to 


Southeastern libraries, even a 
cursory reading of these papers and reports 
will reveal that great progress has been made 
and that there are distinguished library col 
lections in the South 

The committee which planned the work 
shop is to be comme nded highly for its selec 
tion of speakers and discussants. The 
published are both 
John David 


Library 


Ts 
informative and 
Marshall, Uni 


here 


well written 


of 


ersity 
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Manuscript Collections 


Manuscript Collections in the Columbia 
University Libraries: A Descriptive List 
New York: Columbia University Librar 
ies, 1959. 109p Paper. $3.50 


Descriptive lists of manuscript collections 
are of utmost value to scholars and librari 


ans, and we have too few of them. The col 


lections at Columbia University, particularly 
as they have developed during the past ten 
or fifteen vears, must be reckoned with as 
a force among the great repositories of man 
uscripts in the United States. This list, com 
piled by Columbia staff members under the 
direction of Mr. Roland head 


of special collections, fills a need; it 


Baughman 
great 
is economical in entry but informative to 
a commendable degree 

The great 
parent from an examination of a few of the 


Columbia 


need will immediately be ap 


294 entries in this catalog strong 
gifts of dis 
holders 


and growing ever stronger in 


tinction from faculty and degree 
has also pursued an intelligent acquisitions 
The 
Columbia 
Milton 


vears 


policy in general gift and purchase 


davs when the editors of the 
to Sothebyv to trace the 
had for 


property 


Milton wrot 
“Letterbook,” 
actually 


which 


been Columbia's should 


now be ove 
The approach here is by collection rather 


depending on its na 


than by individual item is described 


by author or subject 
number 


ture; the extent is indicated by the 


and gifts 


In addi 


of items. boxes, files, or shelves 


and bequests with dates are listed 


Comment 


Scientists and Information 


he March CRI 
an unpublished pilot study report! for which 
1 find the 
vwccurately described 
Without at 


agreements 


1959 issue of reviewed 


I carried the major responsibility 
work on the whol 
ind unfavorably evaluated 


tempting to catalog my many 
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tion there is a descriptive paragraph on the 
contents of collection. A 
index brings together most but not all of 


each seven-page 
the names mentioned in the text 

\ few of the collections, such as the John 
Jay and Stephen Crane papers and the man 
uscripts of Herman Wouk, will be 
to many librarians, but there are surprises. 
Letters of Tolstoy, Mme. Curie, Hart Crane, 
Randolph Bourne, and Otto Rank are here 
in’ considerable numbers papers of 
Perkins Henry A. Wallace, 


closed to use during the lifetime of the do 


known 


also 
Frances and 


nors. Columbiana is strongly represented, 
from the papers of the first president, Samucl 
(1696-1772) to Governor 
De an 


Columbia's 


Johnson those of 
DeWitt Clinton, a 
Jacques Barzun. The entry for 
Oral History Research 


brief, considering the scope and uniqueness 


graduate, and 


Project’ is all too 


of these records 

It is unfortunate that Columbia's impor 
Thomas Chatterton 
Phoenix Collection 
this list 
was being printed the 


tant notebook the 


could not have been 


And 
Columbia 


while the list 
Class of 
1923 presented to the Library the autograph 
Arthur Golding’s translation 
1590 


mentioned in 


manuscript of 
ol \csop’s Fables ,« certainly a wor 
thy addition to a great university library 
Curators of manuscripts will want to keep 
this list on the shelf those of the Li 
brary of New York Publi 
Library, the University of Rochester 


the William I 


is good to see 


with 
Congress, the 
and 
and it 

Her 
Manu 


Clements Library 
that shelf expanding 
hert Cahoon, Curator of Autograph 


The Pr rpont Morgan Library 


disagreements with the review, I 


to take 


and few 
would like 


which 


issue with one particular 


charge is characteristic of an under 


standably common confusion: the confusion 
between statis 


tical 


a poll ind an 
data 


rpre tive 


analvsis of secured by interview 
this 


attempts to derive reliable data 


The reviewer savs tvpe of ap 
proach 
from the consensus of a group that does not 
include specialists in the field in which they 
This, like asking 


ire being queried visit 
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ae 


ing bankers what they think of the cooking is to cross-tabulate these data in more or 
on railway dining cars, may elicit consensus — less complex ways in order to find out “what 
but may not necessarily point to valid ac- goes with what under what conditions.” 


tion.” Only then can recommendations be consid 


The preferences of dining car patrons ered, and they mav or may not conform to 
(there is no need to single out bankers) any majority opinion or practice. This is 


are not altogether irrelevant to such “valid true even when opinions and preferences 


action” as the planning of menus but there are included among the data 
is a more fundamental issue involved. The Our own interviews included a few ques 
reviewer here writes as though “this tvpe of — tions about s¢ ientists’ opinions and recom- 
approach” consisted of asking each inter mendations but were primarily devoted to 
viewed person what should be done about — the scientists’ activities, behavior, habits, op 
the problem at hand and of accepting the portunities and access to channels of com 
resulting majority vote as a recommendation munication and, particularly, to their con 
Nothing could be further trom — crete experiences with the securing of speci 
the responsible social sc fied kinds of information during a given 


time interval. For reasons pointed out by 


for action 
the intention of 
entist when he engages in survey research 
He collects data on the behavior, experi the reviewer, the cross-tabulation and hence 
interpretation of these data could only be 


ences. characteristics, and, sometimes, the 
sketched in the crudest form in this pilot 


opinions ind preferences of a large number 
ol individuals. Many, and often all, of these study. But it is a grave misunderstanding to 
data are secured by interview, but they are identify survey analvsis using interview data 
nevertheless treated as data to be analyzed, with the reporting of the majority opinion 
ind certainly not as rec or even the majority practice on a subject 
beginning, not Herbert Menzel. Bureau of Applied So 
sal Research, Columbia Universit 


rot as conclusions 
ommendations. They are the 
the end, of the researcher's main job, which — « 


Books Received 


The fale Student Personnel Pro ltalian Printers, 1501-1520 An annotated list 
1 Universities with an Introduction by F. J]. Norton. (Cam 


grams in An olleg 
By Daniel D. Fedder and Associates. Washing bridge Bibliographical Society Monograph No 
+) London: Bowes & Bowes, 1958 \77p 


ton, D. ¢ American Council on Education 
Studies—Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
No 11958. 46p $1.00 4 Library of 4rchitecture and Building, 
Guide for Establishing Personal, Office 
Poet fn Anthology for the Modern Company Libraries, and for Develo} 
Reade bal by I I Donaldson New York Cellections of Small and Medium Sized Pub- 
Ronald Press Co., 1958, 1001 p., $6.50. lic and College Libraries. Compiled by J. D 
Spoore, Librarian, School of Architecture 
The Fugitives. By John M. Bradbury. Chapel Frov, N.Y School of Architecture. Rens 
Hill, N.C: The University of North Carolina selacr Polytechnic Institute, 1958. vii, 20p 
Press, 1958. 300p. $5.00 $1.00 


Howells and James: A Double Billing. Ed. by 
Library Science Abstracts, Cumulative Index to 


William M. Gibson, Leon Edel, & Lyall H cacti 
Powers. New York: The New York Public Li vols. 1-6, 1950-55. Comp by H. A. Whatley 
and Evelvn Whatley. London, I he 


brary, 1958. 55p. $50 
Library Association, 1957. 203p. 40s. plus 


Index to One-A ’ t Radio, and postage 


Television, Fourth Supplement, 1948 1957. By 
Hannah Logasa. Boston, Mass: F. W. Faxon, 
1958. 245p. $7 sophical Library, Inc., 1958. 129p $8.75 


Modern Con puting Methods. New York Philo 
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he 


World. By 
J. Hill 


1957 


Arundell 
London 
413p 


National Libraries of the 
Esdaile. 2d 
U.K: The 


ed., revised by fF 


Library Association 


Classification. 2d. ed 


London, U.K.: The 
487 p. 45s 


Prolegomena to Library 
By S. R. Ranganathan 


Library Association, 1957 


Academy Li- 
Fagan 
Air Force Academy, 1958. 57p. 


Force 
1958, prep by George \ 


iation of the Au 
ipril 
Denver: US 
World 


The Size and Shape f the Catalogue 


of an Exhibition trom the Collection of Rob 
ert B. Honeyman, Jr.) Los Angeles: University 


ot California Library, 1957 l6p 


Katalog der Universitatsbib- 
hothek Munchen. Von Ladislaus Buzas. 3 
Band: Register A-L. Miinchen, Germany: Uni 
versitatsbibliothek. 384p. LODM 


Der Systematische 


Der Wiederaufbau der Staats- Und Universitats 
Bibliothek, Hamburg. Hamburg, 


Staats. Und Universitats. Bibliothek, 1957 IS2p 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate: $1 per line; 3-line minimum. Closes twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
print. Albert J Box 352, 
Plains, N.Y 


out of 


Whit 


Phiebig, 


Prriopicats—sets, files, mumbers—bought, 
sold, exchanged. Microcard reprints of rare 


files. Catalogues and buying lists. J. S. 


Canner Inc., Dept. ACRL, Boston 20, Mass. 


STANLEY GILMAN, American History, News- 
paper History and Out of Print Books. Box 
131, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 

LITERATURE SPECIALIST 
(Ph.D., M.S. or BS.) with 3 
Interest 


CHEMICAI 
Organic chemist 
to 5 years experience since degrec 
or experience in mechancial searching sys 
tems desirable. Opportunity offered for crea 
tive, productive man to define his job. Must 
be capable of organizing and developing pro- 
information structure 
research group of 300 


grams of service, 
coding for chemical 


people 


Opportunity to join organization where re- 


search is important and ability determines 
Modern Research Center under 


Painesville, Ohio, an attrac- 


advancement 
construction in 
tive eastern residential suburb of Cleveland. 
Submit complete résumé including salary re- 
qQuireme nts to 


Recruiting Department 
Diamond Alkali Company 
300 Union Commerce Building 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Barnes & Noster, INc. supplies books not ob- 
tainable from publishers immediately from 
stock of over a million volumes or in rea- 
sonably quick time through free Search Serv- 
ice. Send lists to Dept. CR, Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
CoLoniAL Book Service—Specialists in sup- 
plying the out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fic 
tion; Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc.) 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 
For Everything in Literature 
From the Soviet Union 

In English, Russian and many other lan- 
guages spoken in the U.S.S.R. Recordings, 
sheet music, handicraft. Ask for our free 
catalogue. Dept. LX-2 

Four Continent Book Corp 

822 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y 


Two Oren. Catalog Librarian and 
Circulation Librarian for College library of 
115,000 vols. serving student body of 4000. 
Accredited LS degree required; experience 
essential for catalog position, experience de 
Good 


pe rsons for ad 


sirable for Circulation 


opportunity for the 


position in 
right 
vancement to department head. Salary $4500 
and up; social security and state retirement 
Apply: H. W. Apel, Librarian, Marshall 
College Library, Huntington 1, W. Va. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Heap Tecunicat Liprartan—Medium sized 
manufacturing company needs Librarian for 
Engineering & Research Library. Currently, 
this is a small professionally organized fa- 
cility which will grow in importance and 
service under the proper supervision. Fifth 
year L.S. degree required and some ex 
perience desirable. Write to: Box 592, 


ACRL, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Hl. 


POSLTLION OPEN 


ASSISTANT Liprartan wanted for Art Library 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. To help 
reorganize library of 12,000 volumes for 
clientele of 900. Library degree and know! 
edge of History of Art desired; experience 
not essential. Salary $4200 with usual staff 
benefits including a month's vacation plus 
week during Christmas and Spring vacations 
Open September 1. Apply to incoming art li 
brarian: Miss Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Art Li 
brary, Yale University, 56 High Street, New 
Haven, Conn 


Map Liprarian. New asst. prof. position 
open Sept. '59 to organize, catalog, and serv 
ice a map collection including Army Map 
Service depository. $5600 on 10-month basis, 
additional for summer work. State retire 
ment-Social Security plan; group life insur- 
ance: sick leave: Blue Cross; regular college 
vacations. Apply to Walfred Erickson, Uni 
versitv Librarian, Eastern Michigan Univer 
sity, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


POSTTIONS OPEN 


Arcurrecture head librarian, School of Ar- 
chitecture, $5,000, four increments to $6,000 
Sertats-Orpek Department, head librarian, 
$4,750, three increments to $5,500. Usual col 
lege-staff. benefits. Immediate appointment 
due to vacancies caused by unpredicted 
physical disability of incumbents. Cost of in 
terview, and moving expense assistance. Fd 
ward A. Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Trov, New York (Al 


banv-Schenectady area 


CUSHING-MALLOY. INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 
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Four Authoritative Sources on 
Protestantism and the Reformation 


WHAT LUTHER SAYS Compiled by Ewald M. Plass 


For the first time in English more than 5,100 of Luther's 
observations and comments on 200 timely subjects. Alphabetically 
and topically arranged for quick reference. 3 volumes, total of 
1,692 pages. Cloth, in handsome slipcase. $25.00 


LUTHER'S WORLD OF THOUGHT by Heinrich Bornkamm 
Translated by Martin H. Bertram 


Thoughtful study of Martin Luther. Analyzes Luther's potent 
and widespread influence on today’s theological, political, and 
sociological thinking. The author has devoted a lifetime to the 
study of Luther's life and writings. 3/5 pages. Cloth. $3.00 


NOW .... at a new low price 
LUTHER AND HIS TIMES 4» &. G. Schwiebert 


Comprehensive encyclopedia of the Reformation, covering history 
of the era, life of the Reformer, his reaction to the times, and how 
his New Theology affected his contemporaries. 988 pages, includ- 
ing 64-page album of 90 illustrations and 63 drawings. Cloth. 
Formerly $10.00—now only $7.50. 


LUTHER'S WORKS 


Now ready ...13 volumes in the pro- 
jected 56-volume series, translating Martin 
Luther's most significant writings into 
modern English. For complete information 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. Volumes 
now available: 


INTRODL CTION — Luther the Expositor by Jaroslav Pelikan $4.00 
4n Introduction to the Reformer’s Exegetical Writings. 


VOL. 36-—Word and Sacrament II $5.00 
On the Meaning of the Lord's Supper. 


VOL. Lectures on VOL. 22—Sermons on the 

Genesis Gospels of St. 

(Chaps. 1-5) 5.00 John (Chaps. 1-4) 6.00 
VOL. 12—Selected VOL. 2 St. John 

Psalms I 5.00 (Chaps. 6-8) 6.00 
Vol Selected VOL. ; Career of the 

Psalms Il 5.00 Reformer I 5.00 
VOL Selected VOL. : Career of the 

Psalms Il $.00 Reformer Il 5.00 
Vol Sermon on the VOL. Church and 

Mount and The Ministry Il 5.00 

Magnificat 4.50 VOL. 5 Sermons 5.00 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
Sale and Acquisition of 
* Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 


short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print 
domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for do 
mestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S 
publishers. 


and foreign 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, New York 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 


Branch offices in Los Angeles, London, 
Frankfurt and Milan 


Catalogues available on request 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
de 
Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription 

service at competitive prices—ask 

about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


Designed for beauty 
... built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System. Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 


library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple .. . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hardware 
... three finishes. all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 


or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile. send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
LIBRARY DIVISION 
10 Circle + New York 19, N.Y. 
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For Greater Protection where it Counts 


Among the advantages offered by 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers are: 


Extra Heavy |'2 Point (.0015) Mylar 
combined with a Kraft paper liner to 
provide maximum protection. 


Super Smoothness with a natural flex- 
ibility that permits easy handling. 


Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. Note double thick, 
Bottom Edge Pre-folded to double pre-folded bottom edge. Top is easily, quickly 
thickness to keep edges neater, stronger folded to conform to jacket. 

—gives longer wear without added bulk. 


Send for illustrated folder that contains com- 
Only Six Sizes Needed for regular peed Heyy 


books ranging from 7)8” through 16”. 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 
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 CHILTON’S Standard 


Liprary TITLES 


co th 

ted w! 
mo etc. Wustra raw: 
The standard: large DOOK. niques: materials. g detailed line 


A Lei er R T Cc 
and Nora Kramer Wax, 


igh-Fired power 


Raiph Byers 


A CHKLTON BOOK 


EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS HANDBOOK OF AREA SAMPLING 
Everything Management Needs By John Monroe and A. L. Finkner 
to Know to Produce Effective This work brinas toacther the var 
Employee Publications Jefinit and ¢ dures involved 
By William Halley the nst tion sn area frame 
awina am 
sf 
=] n 
7 pace trated 1959. $5.00 Da trated. pape 259. $3.00 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY A GENERAL THEORY OF THE PRICE 
1690-1776 a LEVEL, OUTPUT, INCOME DISTRIBU- 


By Dougles Vickers TION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
- , By Dr. Sidney Weintraub, University 
sie of Pennsylvania 


1959. $3.50 


tant, but 3 Send for complete catalog to 
ting COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
CHILTON COMPANY—BOOK 
vat Sig, 313 page DIVISION 
?. $6.50 Philadelphia 39, Pa 


CHILTON CO. PHILADELPHIA New York 


s and Crafts Series 
in the Arts and Crafts . 
tate funda- 
mentals, tools neevr™ 
hundreds of large: step-by-steP 
ings. 2 
ENAMELING ON METAL GEMcRAFT 
we COMPLETE 200% By OPP’ Untracht How to cut ond 
of POTTERY MAKIN 
COPPER Raft AND Polish Gemstones 
By John By Lelande Quick and Hugh 
CERAMIC scurPTURE— By Kar - 
methods ond processes «STONEWARE AN SLATE 
By John a Kenny porcelain 
AND GLAZES FOR the Art of 
THE poTTER Pottery 
; By Danie! Rhodes By Danie! Rhodes By 
ALJ 
t y and scie of pr + 


Main University Library 


If you're considering a new library, 

or expanding or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff for personal 
service. Write today for complete 
information, Dept. $-9 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


McMicken Hall College of Liberal Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Here on the campus of the nation’s first municipal 
university, was born the cooperative system of educa 
tion. This curriculum, which alternates practical work 
experience with classroom study, has been widely 
copied elsewhere. Today, with over 16,338 students, 
Cincinnati is the largest municipal university. 

Cincinnati's Library is also a pace-setter. Ten de- 
partmental libraries plus a main collection comprise 
the University Library of 780,000 volumes. In size and 
quality, the Library ranks first among municipal 
institutions. 

In maintaining its position, the University of Cin 
cinnati has insisted on the highest quality library 
equipment. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study 
carrels, and other associated equipment are in the 
Main Library and in the special libraries for Medicine, 
Applied Arts, Pharmacy-Biology, and Physics-Mathe- 
matics. 


GitioBE-WERNIC KE 


. . . Makes business a pleasure 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGNS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
More than 350 plates, many of 
which have not been reproduced 
before, are brought together in this 
impressive collection, with a com- 
mentary by Peter Ward-Jackson of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
$11.34 
HONG KONG. Annual report for 1958S. 
Illus. $2.70 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY, 1958. IIlus. $1.44 
COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE 
tust, 1959. 
A handbook on the self-governing 
countries of the Commonwealth 
containing all the essential informa- 
tion on the main aspects of Com- 
monwealth affairs. 8th edition, 1958. 
$3.78 
THE COLONIAL OFFIce List, 1959. 
An essential reference book on the 
dependent territories, containing 
basic facts about each territory, bi- 
ographical records of sery ice of 
Senior Officers in the Colonial Of- 
fice and overseas, and a list of of- 
ficial publications on the depend- 
ent territories issued by H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office in 1958. $6.30 


B.LS. is the Official Sales 
Agent for publications of Her 
Majesty's Stationerv Office. 
Catalogs available of publica- 
tions of all Government de- 
partments, including British 
Museum, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Department of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 


RESEARCH MATERIALS 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


compiled by 
Jack Alden Clarke 


An annotated guide to bibliog 
raphies, newspapers and periodicals, 
manuscripts and other source mate 
rials, dissertations, book reviews 
statistics, and general reference 
works, with instructions for obtain 
ing interlibrary loans. This is a 
complete revision of the 1949 ed 


ition by Louis Kaplan. 


pages 80.75 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 


430 Sterling Court Madison 6 Wisconsin 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN - GERMANY 


Direct service 
on all German language 
books and periodicals 

Orders and inquiries are invited om 
both new and out-of-print material 
* 

Farmington Plan agent 
for West and East Germany 
* 

For economy, speed, and accuracy, 


you may rely upon your 


German agent 


OTTO HARKASSOWITZ 


i 


Rare Books 
Copied 


Microflm-Xerography 


process helps Librarians 


meet book demands 


The solution to many a want list problem is solved by 
the O-P books program. 

Out-of-print titles, which the publisher has no inten- 
tion of reprinting and which are not easily obtainable on 
the second-hand market, are supplied at reasonable cost as 
O-P books. This can be a real help when you're having 
trouble locating certain titles. It is also a way to secure 
copies of old and rare books. 

Send your want list for collating and filling with oth- 
ers, and ask for the list of books already available through 
the O-P books program. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


vy 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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CHOU! 
Leipzig 


BIBLIOTHEC 


WELLER, I 


Reference Works 


Recently Reprinted 


ANT. 
IS41 


STEINSCHNEITDI 
ils Dol her 


die Juden 


Handbuch det 


Reprint 


RK, M. Die 


WATTENBACH 


print 


loportant Reprints t 


JORCHER, C. 
Adelune & H 
ISI9 

BIBLIOTHECA Jl 
det 
1S40-6.3 


medica et 


Leipzig 1842 


Die 


nel tran 


ens 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


be 


Rotermun 


publishes 


Buecherkune 


le fuer clic 


ieltere Medizin 


hie bo he 
Berlin 1893 


Das Schrifttwesen 1 


it 


ul vol 


Ke 


vines Gelehrtenlesikon 
s A 6 suppl 


Mittelalter 


Uebersetzungen 


print 


1959-60 


Fortgeset 
vol 
Subseripti 


des 


s. Leipzig Bremen 


m Price per vol 


Price after Publication 

DAM \ Bibhouwr Ep bonne h na clic Dy 
Literatur ete. Hrsg. von J. Fuerst. 3 parts in 2 vols 
Subscription Price per vol 

Price atter public 


Schiitten 


MEDICO-HISTORICA 
ntia naturali svstemati 
fals hiest fin 


2nd res 


Nhittelalte 


erTuacnzt 


HARKISSE, HENRY. Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima. A Description of Works 
relating to America published between the vears 1492 and 1551 With addi 
tions —SANZ. CARLOS. Henry Harrisse (1829-1910) “Principe de los American 
mtu Su vida—Su Obra. Con nuevas adiciones a la Bibliotheca Americana Vet 
Fogether 3 vols. wrappers. Madrid 1959 ( Reprint $33.75 

Hil \IANN (, SE Kl I Handlexikon fu den Cue len des rocmischen 
Rechts. ed Jenna 1907 Reprint $13.00 

OTTINO, G. & FUMAGALLI, G. Bibliotheca Bibliographica Italica. Turin 1899- 
1902 ( Reprint $25.00 

SCHULTE, J. VON. Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian bis aut die Gegenwart. 3 vols. in 4 parts, bound in 2 vols 
Stuttgart 1S75-SO ( Reprint $49.00 
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$30.00 
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Sive catalogus librorum historicorum de re 
cus. Colle rit ditessit I CHOULANI 
Subscription Price 325 

Price atter Publication $ 6.65 
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Price 
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he lf wip steading Bool rs 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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4 2 vol 
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SI3.S5 
$17.60 


POSTMASTER 


If undeliverable, please send 


notice on Form 3579 to American Library As- 
sociation 


Huron St., 


Chicago 
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